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WILDLIFE  2000 


During  its  125th  anniversary  celebrations,  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Naturalists'  Society  announced  its  intention  to  document  the  wildlife  of 
Norfolk  for  the  start  of  the  new  millennium  in  a project  called  Wildlife  2000. 
In  practical  terms  the  project  was  launched  in  May  1995  when 
representatives  of  the  Society,  English  Nature,  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust  and  the 
Castle  Museum  met  and  agreed  to  share  this  common  vision. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  given  us  a fascinating  glimpse  of  seventeenth 
century  wildlife  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  He  writes  of  bustards,  storks, 
ravens  and  kites;  salmon  and  otters;  and  the  mole  cricket  which  he  describes 
as  common  in  '[fenny  places....  and  dunghills  and  churchyards  in  this  citty." 

Nineteenth  century  records  of  the  mole  cricket  from  Castle  Acre  and  Stoke 
Holy  Cross  suggest  a lingering  presence  for  this  species  in  river  flood  plains 
across  the  county,  but  we  are  left  tantalisingly  ignorant  of  its  historic 
distribution.  How  widespread  was  it,  how  abundant  where  it  did  exist,  and 
until  how  recently  did  it  survive? 

Wildlife  2000  is  a project  designed  to  ensure  that  twenty  first  century 
naturalists  will  have  the  answers  to  the  equivalent  questions  the\  might  ask 
about  our  flora  and  fauna,  as  they  approach  the  end  of  their  owti  century . 

Wildlife  2000  seeks  to  create  a "time  capsule"  which  will  preserve  our 
knowledge  of  the  countryside,  and  what  could  be  found  in  it  at  the  start  of  the 
third  millenium.  The  project  is  not  just  concerned  with  nature  reserves  and 
rare  species,  but  seeks  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  wider  country  side 
and  the  commoner  species  which  abound  within  it. 

Just  as  the  mole  cricket  was  common  in  Thomas  Browne's  day  but  is  now 
lost,  so  any  other  creature  or  plant  which  we  take  for  granted  could  become 
rare  or  extinct  over  the  next  century.  By  documenting  the  wildlife  heritage 
which  we  pass  into  the  care  of  the  twenty  first  century , those  who  come  after 
us  may  be  in  a better  position  to  preserve  and  protect  that  legacy . 
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WILDLIFE  2000 


BUMBLEBEES  OF  NORFOLK 
David  Richmond 

42  Richmond  Rise,  Reepham,  Norfolk,  NR  10  4LS 

The  last  major  review  of  the  bumblebees  of  Norfolk  was  published  in  1967  in 
the  Transactions  of  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists'  Society  volume  21  (1). 
There  R.C. Plowright  described  historical  material  available  in  museum 
collections,  and  presented  the  results  of  his  own  fieldwork  during  1961-64. 

During  his  four  year  study  in  Norfolk,  Plowright  was  able  to  find  twelve  of 
the  eighteen  species  of  bumblebee  then  recognised  as  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain,  and  all  six  species  of  cuckoo  bee  (Psithyrus  sp).  His  favoured 
locations  for  field  work  were  fields  of  red  clover  Trifolium  pratense  which  at 
that  time  were  a traditional  part  of  the  rotation  of  Norfolk  crops.  Plowright 
recognised  that  bumblebee  species  were  in  decline  and  presented  his  results  as 
a baseline  against  which  future  studies  could  be  compared. 

The  present  author’s  interest  in  bumblebees  stems  from  visits  to  the  Outer 
Hebrides  where  the  west  coast  machairs  hold  such  charismatic  species  as 
Bombus  distinguendus  (great  yellow^  bumblebee);  B.muscorum  liepeterseni 
(a  Western  Isles  and  Shetland  form  with  red  abdomen  and  yellow  thorax)  and 
B.Jonellus  hebridensis  (another  distinctive  island  race  with  buff  tip  to  the 
abdomen  in  place  of  the  more  usual  white). 

The  author’s  eight  year  research  in  Norfolk  is  a by-product  of  his  study  of 
grasshoppers  and  crickets.  Whilst  this  has  provided  widespread  coverage  of 
the  county,  the  habitats  visited  were  selected  for  their  orthopteran  interest  and 
were  not  necessarily  prime  habitat  for  bumblebees. 

Additional  records  have  been  provided  by  other  observers,  particularly  Paul 
Cobb  who  has  added  records  from  the  north  west  of  the  county,  and  members 
of  the  recording  team  for  the  Flora  of  Norfolk.  As  an  aggregation  of  casual 
observations,  the  current  distribution  maps  have  a defimte  recorder  bias  with 
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obvious  clustering  centred  on  Heacham  (Cobb)  and  Reepham  (the  author). 
Plowright’s  research  was  focused  around  Norwich  and  south  Norfolk  with 
many  records  from  areas  which  were  under-recorded  in  the  present  study. 
Plowright’s  records  for  the  commoner  species  have  not  been  recorded  in  the 
present  distribution  maps  in  order  to  avoid  an  erroneous  impression  of 
species  decline  in  these  areas. 

Distribution  maps  are  shown  for  all  speeies  with  post- 1981  records. 

Open  symbols  relate  to  the  period  1961-80  and  solid  symbols  to  1981-2000. 

Current  status 

Six  species  of  bumblebee  remain  widely  distributed  across  the  county  of 
Norfolk  and  are  likely  to  be  found  on  any  country  walk  or  in  any  well  stocked 
flower  garden. 

Two  other,  less  common  species,  were  recorded  at  single  sites  in  the  year 
2000.  B.ruderarius  was  found  in  good  numbers  at  Thorpe  St  Andrew,  and 
B.jonellus  was  recorded  from  Catfield  Hall.  Because  of  their  similarity  to 
other  more  common  species,  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  species  may  have 
been  overlooked  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

The  other  four  species  recorded  by  Plowright  have  not  been  reported  in  the 
course  of  the  present  study.  They  are  not  readily  identified  in  the  field  and 
their  present  status  is  unknown.  Of  the  cuckoo  bees,  only  Psithyrus  vestalis 
was  recorded  with  any  regularity  in  the  present  study. 

Life  History 

Bumblebees  overwinter  as  hibernating  queens,  which  emerge  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring  to  seek  nest  sites  in  which  to  raise  first  broods.  The 
queen  herself  must  forage  for  this  first  brood,  but  subsequent  foraging  is 
undertaken  by  the  emerging  worker  caste.  Males  do  not  appear  until  late  in 
the  season.  These  will  mate  with  a new  generation  of  queens  which  will  seek 
out  hibernating  places  for  the  next  winter.  Only  occasionally  will  this  new 
generation  of  queens  raise  an  immediate  brood  in  the  year  in  which  they  were 
hatched.  Cuckoo  bees  parasitise  the  nests  of  bumblebee  species  and  so  do 
not  have  a worker  caste  of  their  own. 
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Identifying  bumblebees 

Good  colour  illustrations,  national  distribution  maps,  and  a key  for  the 
cntical  identification  of  all  species  are  available  in  Richmond  Publishing 
Company’s  Naturalists'  Handbook  no  6:  Bumblebees  (Prys-Jones  & 

Corbet).  Illustrations  of  queens  may  also  be  found  in  Collins  Guide  to  the 
Insects  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe  (Chinery). 

Differences  between  species  are  most  readily  observed  in  queens  which  are 
active  early  in  the  season  as  they  search  for  nest  sites  after  winter 
hibernation.  Workers  are  generally  distinctive  except  for  the  similar 
B.terrestris  and  B.lucorum.  Males  which  appear  later  in  the  season  can  be 
more  problematical. 

Queens  which  are  all  black  except  for  the  red  tip  to  the  abdomen  are  either 
B.lapidarius  (common)  or  B.ruderarius  (uncommon;  look  for  the  red  hairs 
on  the  pollen  basket  to  confirm,  but  do  not  be  confused  by  the  much 
commoner  sight  of  a bumblebee  with  pollen  baskets  full  of  red  pollen). 

Queens  with  a ginger  thorax  are  either  B.pascuorum  or  the  much  rarer 
B.humilis  or  B.muscorum  (not  recorded  in  the  present  survey). 

A small  queen  with  yellow  bands  on  the  thorax  and  red  tip  to  the  abdomen  is 
B.pratorum. 

To  distinguish  the  other  Norfolk  bumblebees  look  for  the  number  of  yellow 
bands  on  the  thorax  and  for  a white  or  buff  tip  to  the  abdomen  (see  species 
accounts  for  B.terrestris,  B.lucorum,  B.hortorum  or  the  much  rarer 
B.jonellus). 

Distribution  Maps 

The  maps  have  been  plotted  as  x-y  graphs  in  Microsoft  Excel.  The  County 
boundary  has  been  plotted  as  a line  and  the  records  as  p>oints. 


Key  to  Maps  □ 1961-1980 ■ 1981-2000 
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Bombus  terrestris  L. 


Queen:  a large  bumblebee  with  dull  yellow  band  on  the  first  thoracic 

segment  (collar),  a dull  yellow  band  on  the  second  abdominal 
segment  and  buff  tip  to  abdomen. 

Worker;  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  banding  as  in  queen,  but  less 
dark.  The  tail  is  whiter  making  it  difficult  to  separate  this 
species  from  B.lucorum. 

Male:  similar  to  worker. 

Widely  distributed  throughout  the  county.  Empty  10km  squares  in  South 
Norfolk  and  Breckland  reflect  a lack  of  spring  visits  and  so  no  sightings  of 
the  distinctive  queen.  Workers  cannot  be  reliably  separated  from  B.lucorum. 

Recorded  from  a wide  range  of  habitats  including  seabank,  chalk  grassland, 
marshes,  woodland,  disused  railway,  roadside  verge  and  gardens.  Queens 
emerge  from  hibernation  in  early  March  and  have  a slow  ponderous  flight 
with  characteristic  heavy  drone.  They  nest  underground  frequently  utilising 
old  burrows  of  small  mammals.  Bombus  terrestris  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  in  southern  Britain  and  has  a range  extending  throughout 
England  and  Wales  and  into  lowland  Scotland. 
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Bombus  lucorum  L. 


Queen;  a large  bumblebee  with  lemon  yellow  collar,  yellow  band  on 
second  abdominal  segment  and  white  tip  to  abdomen. 

Worker;  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  banding  as  in  queen.  Difficult 
to  distinguish  from  B.terrestris. 

Male;  similar  to  worker. 

Widely  recorded  throughout  Norfolk  with  distinct  recorder  bias  to  the  north 
of  the  county.  A typical  bumblebee  of  heathland  locations,  often  seen  on 
gorse,  but  recorded  from  a wide  range  of  other  habitats  including  urban 
locations,  farmland,  green  lanes,  woodland  rides  and  gardens.  Nest  sites  are 
underground. 

This  species  is  without  doubt  under  recorded  in  the  south  of  the  County 
because  of  limited  recording  activity  and  the  difficulty  of  separating  workers 
of  this  species  from  those  of  B.  terrestris.  Only  the  brightest  queens  with 
clear  white  tips  to  the  abdomen  have  been  recorded  by  the  author.  The 
species  extends  throught  Great  Britain  being  overlapped  in  the  north  and  west 
by  the  related  B.magnus  Kruger,  which  occurs  in  more  exposed  habitats. 
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Queen:  a large  bumblebee,  all  black  except  for  a red  tip  to  the  abdomen. 

Worker;  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  banding  as  in  queen.  Black 
hairs  on  the  pollen  baskets  of  queens  and  workers  distinguish  this 
species  from  the  much  rarer  B.  ruderahus  which  has  red  hairs  on 
the  pollen  baskets. 

Male:  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  prominent  yellow  collar  and  red 

tip  to  abdomen.  Male  B.lapidarius  has  red  hairs  on  its  legs 
leading  to  possible  confusion  with  B. ruderahus,  but  the  greater 
amount  of  yellow  should  serve  to  identify  lapidarius. 

Widely  distributed  throughout  Norfolk.  Clusters  around  Heacham  and 
Reepham  show  that  this  easily  recognised  bumblebee  is  present  in  almost 
every  tetrad  close  to  the  homes  of  the  principal  recorders.  It  is  likely  that  this 
is  the  case  throughout  the  county  except  perhaps  in  the  Broads  or  the  Fens 
where  wetter  ground  and  shortage  of  hedgerow  banks  may  restrict 
underground  nesting  opportunities.  It  has  been  recorded  from  chalk 
grassland,  agricultural  set-aside,  roadside  verges,  woodland  edges,  gardens, 
cliff  tops,  sea  banks  and  sand  dunes.  It  occurs  throughout  England  and  Wales 
and  on  the  east  coast  of  lowland  Scotland. 
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Bombus  pratorum  L. 


Queen:  a small  bumblebee  with  yellow  collar,  yellow  band  on  second 

abdominal  segment,  and  red  tail. 

Worker:  a small  bumblebee  with  banding  as  in  queen,  though  N\ith  the 

yellow  sometimes  obscured  or  absent. 

Male:  similar  to  worker. 

This  is  an  early  species  with  most  records  for  the  period  May- July.  Queens 
from  the  first  generation  will  sometimes  raise  a brood  in  the  summer  of  their 
emergence  leading  to  August  records,  but  most  queens  go  into  hibernation  at 
this  time.  B. pratorum  uses  a wide  variety  of  nest  sites  above,  on  or  below 
ground.  Prys-Jones  and  Corbet  report  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  disused 
birds’  nests  to  be  occupied,  particularly  those  in  nest  boxes. 

In  gardens  the  species  seems  particularly  fond  of  cotoneaster,  but  has  also 
I been  recorded  foraging  on  sainfoin,  forget-me-not,  mignonette,  red  campion, 

I herb  robert,  wood  sage,  lavender,  bell  heather,  bramble,  wild  raspberry, 

• snowberry,  flowering  currant,  tree  lupin,  hawthorn  and  horse  chestnut.  The 
•species  occurs  throughout  mainland  Britain  and  is  widely  distributed  and 
I often  abundant. 
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Bombus  jonellus  Kirby 


Queen:  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  yellow  bands  on  first  and  third 

thoracic  segments  (collar  and  scutellum),  yellow  band  on  first 
abdominal  segment  and  white  tip  to  tail.  This  is  the  same  colour 
combination  as  workers  of  the  much  commoner  B.hortonim. 
Voucher  specimens  would  be  required  for  critical  identification. 
Worker;  as  queen. 

Male:  as  queen  but  with  less  distinct  colour  bands  on  the  abdomen. 

K.C.Durrant  recorded  this  species  at  Catfield  Hall  Estate  in  the  year  2000 
and  has  also  recorded  it  from  Beeston  Common  (1983)  and  Aylmerton 
(1974).  Plowright  recorded  it  from  Wheatfen,  Horsford  Heath,  Buxton 
Heath,  Ringland  Hills  and  Weyboume  (1963-64). 

Plowright  noted  that  the  Victorian  collectors  regarded  jonellus  as  “apparently 
scarce  in  this  district”.  National  distribution  maps  confirm  it  as  a more 
northerly  species  with  preference  for  heathlands  and  moorlands,  though  there 
are  also  records  from  the  south-east  and  south-west  of  Britain.  It  is  absent 
from  much  of  central  and  eastern  England.  National  distribution  maps  show 
Breckland  records  but  no  details  are  known. 
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Bombus  hortorum  L. 


Queen:  a large  bumblebee  with  yellow  collar  and  scutellum,  yellow  band 

on  first  abdominal  segment  and  white  tip  to  abdomen.  The  yellow 
bands  on  scutellum  and  abdomen  give  the  appearance  of  a 
double  yellow  band  across  the  ‘waist’.  Melanistic  forms  occur 
with  the  appearance  of  the  much  rarer  B.ruderatus. 

Worker:  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  banding  as  in  queen. 

Male:  similar  to  worker: 

Widely  distributed  throughout  the  county,  though  not  demonstrating  the  same 
intensity  of  tetrad  distribution  as  B.terrestris  or  B.lapidarius,  but  this  may 
reflect  its  preference  for  private  gardens  rather  than  the  open  countryside. 
The  bee  is  sometimes  given  the  common  English  name  of  orchard  bumblebee. 
It  is  a long-tongued  species  which  the  author  particularly  associates  with 
foxglove,  but  which  has  also  been  recorded  foraging  on  sainfoin,  bramble, 
tree  lupin,  lavender,  honeysuckle  and  yellow  flag.  Nests  are  usually  placed 
among  plant  roots  and  litter  just  above  or  just  below  the  soil  surface.  This 
species  is  quite  late  to  emerge  from  hibernation  and  queens  might  not  be  seen 
until  late  April  or  May.  It  is  found  throughout  the  British  Isles,  extending  to 
Shetland  and  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
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Bombus  ruderarius  Muller 


Queen:  a medium  sized  bumblebee,  all  black  except  for  a red  tip  to  the 

abdomen.  Red  hairs  of  the  pollen  baskets  distinguish  this  species 
from  the  much  commoner  B.lapidarius. 

Worker:  as  queen. 

Male:  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  small  amount  of  yellow  on  the 

collar  and  red  tip  to  abdomen.  Red  hairs  on  legs  as  in  male 
B.lapidarius  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  reduced 
amount  of  yellow  on  the  thorax. 

Recorded  by  the  author  in  two  adjacent  tetrads  at  Thorpe  St  Andrews 
Business  Park,  where  it  was  common  in  summer  2000  on  embankments 
adjoining  the  wild  flower  meadow  at  Eastern  Counties  Newspapers’  print 
works,  and  on  rough  ground  towards  the  railway.  Voucher  specimen 
confirmed  by  K.C.Durrant.  Plowright  recorded  the  species  as  widely 
distributed  across  south  Norfolk  in  1961-4,  and  P.Cobb  has  recorded  it  from 
north-west  Norfolk  in  1968-71.  Further  research  is  required  to  determine  its 
current  status  as  it  has  probably  been  overlooked  because  of  its  similarity  to 
B.lapidarius.  The  nest  is  on  or  just  below  the  soil  surface.  The  species  has  a 
patchy  distribution  across  southern  Britain. 
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Bee  swarm  (D.MacFarlane) 


Foxley  Wood  clearance  - summer  2000  (Alan  Dixon) 


Reed  Harvest  - Eric  Edwards.  (Tony  Howes) 


Bomhus  pascuorum  Scopoli  (formerly  B.  agrorum  Fabr.> 


Queen:  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  ginger  thorax  (with  some  black 

hairs  showing  through)  and  pale  yellow  abdomen  (or  blackish 
abdomen  crossed  by  pale  yellow  bands). 

Worker:  a medium  sized  bumblebee  with  ginger  and  black  hairs  on 

thorax,  but  often  with  a ‘worn’  appearance.  Pale  yellow  banding 
on  abdomen. 

Male:  similar  to  worker. 

Widely  distributed  across  Norfolk  and  present  within  most  tetrads  of  the 
Heacham  and  Reepham  clusters.  One  of  a group  of  ginger-haired  species 
collectively  referred  to  as  carder  bees  because  of  their  habit  of  combing 
together  material  from  around  the  nest  to  form  a covering  for  the  cells.  It  is 
present  in  a wide  range  of  habitats  including  cliffiops,  field  margins,  chalk 
grassland,  heathland,  scrub,  marsh,  disused  railways,  roadside  verges, 
woodland,  churchyards  and  gardens.  Nests  are  built  among  vegetation  on  or 
just  below  the  soil  surface.  Plowright  recorded  most  nests  at  the  base  of  grass 
clumps,  but  others  were  constructed  of  moss  and  in  one  case  dead  oak  leaves. 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  mainland  Britain  and  the  inner  Isles. 
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Other  Bombus  species  recorded  by  Plowright 
Bombus  ruderatus  Fabr. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  B.hortomm  and  is  not  readily 
distinguishable  in  the  field.  Plowright  recorded  males  of  this  species  at  a 
number  of  localities  in  south  Norfolk  and  Breckland  in  1963  but  was  unable 
to  find  queens  or  workers.  There  are  no  subsequent  records.  Recent  research 
has  cast  doubt  upon  the  specific  status  of  B.  ruderatus  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  be  no  more  than  a colour  form  of  B.hortorum 
(Edwards). 

Bombus  sylvarum  L. 

This  is  a biodiversity  action  plan  species  given  the  common  English  name 
shrill  carder  bee.  Its  preferred  habitat  is  herb  rich  grassland.  Plowright 
recorded  the  species  fi’om  Bunwell,  Fomcett  End,  Reymerston,  Silfield, 
Wacton  and  Wymondham  (1960-63).  There  are  no  subsequent  records. 

Plowright  noted  that  Victorian  collectors  had  described  B.  sylvarum  as  “very 
common”,  implying  that  it  had  undergone  a significant  contraction  in  range 
and  abundance  which  is  still  continuing. 

Bombus  humilis  Illiger 

This  and  the  following  species  are  closely  related  to  B.pascuorum.  Both  are 
larger  than  pascuorum  with  more  uniformly  ginger  thoraxes,  but  require 
detailed  anatomical  investigation  to  name  with  certainty.  Plowright  recorded 
humilis  from  a number  of  south  Norfolk  locations  and  from  the  east  coast 
between  Happisburgh  and  Waxham  (1963-64).  It  was  never  very  abundant 
even  when  it  was  found,  Plowright  reporting  a ratio  of  one  B. humilis  to 
fifteen  B.pascuorum  from  ten  study  sites.  It  has  not  been  recorded  in  the 
current  survey. 

Bombus  muscorum  L. 

Plowright  recorded  this  species  from  Wymondham  and  from  coastal  locations 
at  Brancaster  Staithe,  Morston,  Sea  Palling,  Waxham,  Horsey  and  Winterton 
(1963-64).  There  are  no  subsequent  records  but  intensive  searches  of  coastal 
sites  might  refind  this  species  which  is  widely  distributed  around  coastal  and 
upland  areas  of  Great  Britain. 
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Psithyrus  vestalis  Fabr. 


Female:  a large  cuckoo  bee  with  dull  yellow  collar,  white  tip  to  black 

abdomen  surmounted  by  a broken  yellow  band. 

Male;  smaller  than  the  queen  and  with  similar  patterning,  except  that 
there  is  some  yellow  on  the  scutellum  and  the  yellow  band  across 
the  tail  is  more  complete. 

This  species  is  widely  distributed  across  Norfolk.  It  has  a heavy  droning 
flight  resembling  that  of  its  host  species  B.terrestris.  It  is  a t\pical  species  of 
woodland  edges  but  has  also  been  recorded  from  gardens,  chalk  grassland, 
agricultural  set  aside  and  green  lanes. 

Psithyrus  females  hibernate  over  winter  and  emerge  in  late  spring  after 
Bombus  queens  have  established  their  nests.  After  feeding  they  seek  out  nests 
of  their  host  species  where  they  use  the  pollen/w  ax  mixture  from  the  cells  of 
the  host  to  create  new  cells  in  which  they  lay  their  own  eggs.  These  are  then 
reared  by  the  workers  of  the  host  colony.  P. vestalis  is  widely  distributed 
across  southern  England  and  Wales  but  is  rare  in  the  north.  Its  range  is  less 
extensive  than  that  of  its  host  species. 
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Psithyrus  sylvestris  Lepeletier 


Female:  a medium  sized  cuckoo  bee  with  dull  yellow  collar  and  white  tip 

to  abdomen. 

Male:  a medium  sized  cuckoo  bee  with  dull  yellow  collar  and  broad 

yellow  band  across  tip  of  the  abdomen  not  extending  to  the  tail. 

This  species  parasitises  B.pratorum.  It  has  been  recorded  by  the  author  at  a 
scatter  of  localities  across  the  county.  There  are  too  few  observations  to 
make  any  reliable  judgements  as  to  its  status.  This  species  occurs  throughout 
mainland  Britain,  extending  to  the  very  north  of  Scotland. 

Psithyrus  rupestris  Fabr. 

During  his  studies  in  the  early  1960’s  Plowright  recorded  only  two  specimens 
of  this  cuckoo  bee  which  parasitises  B.lapidarius.  It  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  B.lapidarius  but  has  more  dusky  wings.  There  are  no  recent  records. 
Plowright’s  records  were  at  Wicklewood  and  Winterton-on-Sea.  In  addition 
he  reported  a 1950  record  by  S.A.  Manning  at  Old  Buckenham..  The  species 
appears  to  be  declining  nationally. 
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PsUhyrus  bohemicus  Seidl 

Female:  similar  to  P.vestalis  but  slightly  smaller  and  with  paler  yellow  on 

thorax  and  abdomen.  It  has  a longer,  shaggier  coat  than  vesta  Us 
making  the  edges  of  the  colour  bands  indistinct. 

Male;  similar  to  P.vestalis  male  but  with  less  distinct  markings.  In 
particular  the  yellow  band  across  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  very 
pale. 

This  species  parasitises  B.lucorum.  P.Cobb  found  it  common  in  a forest  ride 
near  Foulden  in  1998  (voucher  specimen  confirmed  by  K.C.Durrant)  and  also 
at  Swalfham  Heath  and  Cranwich  in  1999  and  2000.  Plowright  recorded  it 
at  Mundford  and  Riddlesworth  in  1963.  It  has  a mainly  northern  and  western 
distribution  in  Great  Britain. 

PsUhyrus  barbutellus  Kirby 

Female:  a medium  sized  cuckoo  bee  with  yellow  collar  and  scutellum,  and 

white  tip  to  abdomen. 

Male:  similar. 

This  species  parasitises  B.hortorum.  The  single  recent  record  by  the  author  at 
Reepham  is  not  supported  by  a voucher  specimen.  Plowright  recorded  it 
from  the  Mulbarton,  Wymondham  and  Attleborough  areas  in  1963.  It  has  a 
patchy  distribution  across  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

Psithyrus  campestris  Panzer 

Female:  a large  cuckoo  bee  with  dull  yellow  collar  and  scutellum,  and 

brighter  yellow  tip  to  abdomen. 

Male:  a medium  sized  cuckoo  bee  with  yellow  collar  and  scutellum,  and 

yellow  tail  covering  at  least  half  the  abdomen.  Also  occurs  in  a 
very  dark  form. 

This  species  parasitises  B.pascuorum.  The  only  recent  records  are  from 
Gunton  Park,  TTiorpe  End,  SwafPham  Heath,  Foulden  Common  and  East 
Walton  Common.  Plowright  considered  this  to  be  the  most  abundant  cuckoo 
bee  during  his  study.  This  and  the  ubiquity  of  its  host  species  suggests  that  it 
might  be  under-recorded  in  the  present  survey.  Present  across  Great  Britain. 
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Conclusion 

Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society’s  Wildlife  2000  project  sought  to 
paint  a picture  of  the  Norfolk  countryside  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  review  has  shown  that  six  species  of  bumblebee  were  widespread 
throughout  the  county  at  that  time,  being  readily  seen  in  gardens,  waste 
ground,  woodland  edges,  indeed  any  areas  offering  suitable  nesting  sites  and 
foraging  opportunities.  Two  other  species,  B.ruderarius  and  B.jonellus  were 
reported  from  only  a handful  of  sites  in  the  period  1981-2000,  but  were 
probably  under-recorded  because  of  their  similarity  to  other  more  widespread 
species.  Four  species  were  recorded  only  rarely  in  the  period  1961-80,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  period  1981-2000.  Students  who  are  more  diligent  than  the 
author  might  yet  refind  these  species  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Of  the  six 
species  of  cuckoo  bee,  only  P.vestalis  was  recorded  with  any  regularity  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  century,  while  P.  rupesths  was  not  recorded  at  all  in 
this  period. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  bumblebees  and  cuckoo  bees  is  the  excessive 
tidying  of  gardens,  church  yards  and  other  wild  places,  which  reduces  nesting 
and  foraging  opportunities.  Whilst  agricultural  set-aside  may  redress  the 
balance  to  some  extent,  these  areas  can  only  be  exploited  if  there  are 
sufficient  residual  populations  in  the  countryside  to  expand  into  these  new 
areas. 
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Bombus  terrestris  (queen)  showing  the  dull  yellow  bands  and  buff  tail 

(David  Richmond) 


Bombus  lucorum  (queen)  showing  the  bright  yellow  bands  and  white  tail 

(David  Richmond) 


Hygrocybe  punicea 
(Alec  Bull) 


Hygrocybe  nivea 
(Alec  Bull) 


Hygrocybe  coccinea 
(Alec  Bull) 


Hygrocybe  psittacinus 
(Alec  Bull) 


WAXCAPS  ON  EAST  WALTON  COMMON 


A.L.Bull 

Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham  NR20  3JJ 

The  importance  of  unimproved  grassland,  especially  on  basic  or  alkaline  soils 
has  long  been  recognised  for  certain  species  of  fungi,  especially  those  in  the 
genera  Entoloma  and  Hygrocybe.  The  latter,  commonly  known  as  Waxcaps 
because  of  their  often  shiny,  waxy  appearance,  have  been  much  in  the  news 
in  the  Mycological  world  in  the  past  few  years  due  to  their  “at  risk”  status 
from  disappearing  habitat.  This  is  not  just  from  the  ploughing  up  of 
grasslands,  but  also  from  the  risk  of  the  use  of  artificial  fertilisers  on  existing 
grasslands  which  could  prove  fatal  to  populations  in  a very  short  period  of 
time. 

It  was  therefore  with  considerable  anticipation  that  the  author  accompanied 
Dr  R E. Baker  to  East  Walton  Common  on  October  30th  2000  as  part  of 
English  Nature’s  on  going  study  of  the  Common. 

The  area  walked  over  nearest  to  the  road  had  the  feel  of  having  been  at  least 
partly  improved  at  some  time  in  the  past,  and  only  a very  few  fiingi  of  any 
description  were  found.  Further  onto  the  Common  where  ridges  of  good  chalk 
grassland  separate  the  pingos,  which  are  a feature  of  East  Walton,  the 
numbers  of  species  and  quantities  of  specimens  increased  dramatically.  In  the 
course  of  about  two  hours,  well  over  50  species  were  identified  or  collected 
for  further  study,  and  of  these,  eleven  were  Hygrocybes.  Most  frequent  was 
the  waxy  white  Hygrocybe  virgineus,  but  amongst  these  were  specimens  of  a 
smaller  white  species,  Hygrocybe  russocoriaceous  which  can  be  separated 
instantly  by  its  strong  smell  of  Russian  leather. 

The  very  glutinous  Hygrocybe  psittacinus,  the  Parrot  Wa.xcap,  was  well 
I represented,  though  mostly  as  washed  out  fawn  on  the  cap,  with  the  bright 
j green  colour  confined  to  the  apex  of  the  stipe  or  stalk.  The  green  colour  on 
1 the  cap  fades  extremely  quickly. 

The  brownish  to  apricot  orange  capped  Hygrocybe  pratensis  was  frequent. 
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This  is  a large  species  with  a matt  surface  to  the  cap,  and  is  the  only  member 
of  the  group  to  be  considered  edible. 

The  largest  member  of  the  genus,  the  crimson  capped  Hygrocybe  puniceus 
was  also  well  represented,  whilst  the  smaller,  scarlet  capped  Hygrocybe 
coccinea  was  locally  abundant.  This  is  probably  the  second  most  common 
species  of  the  genus  after  Hygrocybe  virgineus. 

Amongst  smaller  specimens,the  bitter  tasting  Hygrocybe  reai  was  readily 
identified.  The  only  bitter  tasting  fimgi  so  far  examined  that  reveals  its 
identity  when  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  touched  on  the  cap.  Most  others  have  to 
be  chewed.  Since  this  visit,  a copy  of  the  monograph  on  the  genus  Hygrocybe 
by  Dr.  D.  Boertmann  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  discovered  that  we  must 
now  call  this  species  Hygrocybe  mucronella.  At  East  Walton,  a number  of 
speciimens  were  collected  that  were  very  similar  to  H.reai  = H.  mucronella 
but  which  were  not  bitter  tasting  and  even  when  old,  had  a bright  orange  red 
zone  at  the  top  of  the  stipe  even  after  the  cap  had  faded  to  dull  yellow. 
Further  study  of  this  another  year  might  reveal  that  Hygrocybe.  insipida  also 
occurs  there.  Other  species  confirmed  were  Hygrocybe  conica  which  turns 
rapidly  black  on  handling,  and  also  with  age,  and  the  yellow  or  orange 
Hygrocybe  chlorophana.  A somewhat  larger,  medium  sized  Hygrocybe  with 
orange  yellow  cap  and  gills,  was  Hquieta  formerly  called  H.obrusseus.  One 
further  small  species  was  collected  and  identified  as  ’’Hygrocybe  marchir 
sensu  Phillirs  or  reidtr  sensu  Bon.  Boertmann  has  both  in  his  mongraph 
and  says  of  Hreidii  “May  be  confused  with  several  other  reddish  species  but 
can  be  distinguished  by  its  smell  of  honey”  - a possible  point  missed. 

Of  Hygrocybe  marchii  he  says  that  it  looks  like  a small  H. coccinea  and, 
though  he  follows  Arnold’s  (1977,1990)  interpretation  of  the  species,  he  is 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  original  naming  by  Bresadola  in  1928 
as  the  plate  given  looks  like  H.reidii\  Something  else  to  look  further  into  in 
2001. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  current  grazing  by  Soay  sheep  will  be  maintained  as 
it  would  appear  to  be  ideal  for  the  Hygrocybes  and  does  little  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  chalk  grassland  earlier  in  the  summer. 
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Miscellaneous  observations 

Heaven  Sent.  Last  year  will  be  remembered  for  a number  of  encounters  with 
the  Banded  Demoiselle  {Calopteryx  splendens)  - a species  that  had  eluded  me 
previously.  Having  spotted  my  first  one  with  Mike  Hall  outside  the  Norfolk 
& Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  tent  at  the  Royal  Norfolk  Show  I went  on  to 
see  them  on  the  River  Ant  and  later,  while  in  Essex,  on  the  River  Chelmer.  I 
was  therefore  very  surprised  when  Elbe,  my  14-year  old  daughter,  presented 
me  with  a dead  specimen  she  saw  fall  out  of  the  sky  and  into  our  garden  at 
Sheringham  on  August  15th  2000.  It  was  clearly  a male  with  its  irridescent 
blue  body  and  blue-black  blotched  wings  but  minus  its  head  and  part  of  its 
thorax.  We  suspected  it  was  caught  and  subsequently  dropped  by  a bird,  but 
where  had  it  come  from?  The  nearest  recorded  locality  is  the  Glaven  valley 
some  four  miles  to  the  southwest. 

Francis  Farrow 

A Large  Fly.  During  a late  summer  afternoon  walk  on  Beeston  Common 
(30th  August,  2000)  I spotted  a large  black  insect  on  an  umbel  of 
Alexanders.  At  first  I thought  it  was  a bumble  bee  but  on  closer  examination 
I saw  it  was  a dark,  very  bristly  fly.  My  immediate  thought  was  that  it  was  a 
form  of  the  hoverfly,  Volucella  bombylans,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  quite 
right  - too  dark  and  with  a distinctive  pale  yellow  head.  Later  I casually 
mentioned  the  sighting  to  Ken  Durrant  who  immediately  thought  that  the 
insect  was  possibly  the  parasitic  fly  - Tachina  grossa,  the  largest  of  the 
British  Tachinids.  I checked  the  books  and  later  a specimen  in  Ken. 
Durrants’s  collection  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  Tachina  grossa  - a new 
I record  for  the  Common.  A few  day's  earlier  I had  also  found  a Drinker  moth 
1 pupal  case  that  had  been  parasitised  judging  by  the  large  exit  hole  clearly 
'visible  near  the  top.  Ken.  Durrant  suggested  that  the  Tachimd  may  in  fact 
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have  come  from  the  pupal  case  as  the  species  is  a parasite  of  moths.  In  fact  it 
has  been  recorded  from  such  species  as  Oak  Eggar  and  Fox  Moth. 

Francis  Farrow 

Ref:  COLYER,  C.N.  & HAMMOND,C.O.,1968  Flies  of  the  British  /5/es.Wame 
2nd  Ed. 

A new  snail  for  Norfolk.  The  night  of  October  9th  2000  was  very  mild,  very 
wet  and  with  a strong  south-westerly  wind  blowing;  ideal  for  seeing  slugs  and 
snails  out  and  about. 

There  are  two  parallel  bridges  spanning  the  Reedham  Road  at  Acle.  They 
carry  the  A47  and  the  railway  between  Norwich  and  Great  Yarmouth.  The 
walls  of  both  bridges  have  always  provided  excellent  mollusc  hunting. 

My  torchlight  picked  out  a single,  small 
snail  on  one  of  these  walls.  I had  seen  one 
previously  near  Penzance  years  ago  so  I 
recognized  the  unmistakable,  sharp,  white 
keel  around  the  periphery  of  its  thin  amber 
shell.  Hygromia  cinctella  (Drapamaud)  is  a 
Mediterranean  species  introduced  to  the 
Paignton  area  of  South  Devon,  presumably 
with  exotic  plants  in  the  19th  C.  Some 
introduced  species  proliferate,  others  settle 
but  stay  where  they  are,  and  others  die  out. 

This  snail’s  outward  colonization  appears  to  have  been  slow  in  the  past  but 
recently  it  has  gained  speed,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  mild  winters.  However, 
according  to  the  distribution  maps  it  was  still  a long  way  from  Norfolk.  The 
outer  limit  of  its  inland  expansion  up  to  2000  is  shown  as  a crescent  shaped 
line  drawn  between  Dartford  and  Worcester  via  Central  Lx)ndon,  Reading  and 
Cheltenham. 

A week  later  a second  specimen  was  discovered  on  the  bridge  wall.  The 
specimen  was  confirmed  by  Dr  Michael  Kemey  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  London.  Hygromia  cinctella  has  a small  shell  with  a height  6-7mm 
and  a breadth  of  10- 12mm.  The  body  whorl  has  a fairly  sharp,  white  keel 
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around  the  periphery'.  The  shell  is  thin  walled,  amber  coloured  and  slightly 
translucent.  The  posterior  tentacles  are  long:  8mm. 

One  could  theorise  on  how  the  species  reached  Norfolk.  Was  it  transported 
with  soil  on  shrubs  when  the  Acle  bypass  was  built?  Speculation  is  an 
interesting  occupation  but  scientifically  useless  in  this  case  as  no  conclusion 
can  be  proved. 

Garth  M.  Coupland 

Ref:  KERNEY,  M.P.1999.  Atlas  of  the  Land  and  Freshwater  Molluscs  of  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Harley  Books 

Europe’s  largest  slug  in  Norfolk.  In  1995  a specimen  of  Umax 
cinereoniger  (Wolf),  Europe’s  largest  slug,  was  found  in  old  woodland  at 
the  English  Nature  reserve  at  Swanton  Novers,  Norfolk.  This  was  the  first 
record  for  the  County  and  only  the  third  record  for  East  Anglia.  Two  Suffolk 
woods  produced  the  first  records  in  1987  and  1992. 

Described  as  “extremely  rare”  in  East  Anglia  it  is  never  common  elsewhere 
i except  in  pockets  of  “old”  or  “ancient”  wxxxiland  in  the  South,  West  and 
North  of  Britain.  It  is  apparently  intolerant  of  human  disturbance  and  its 
] presence  is  a good  indicator  of  healthy,  primary-  woodland.  Normally 
I reaching  20cms  long  and  rarely  30cms,  it  is  strange  how  such  a large  slug 
» could  be  missed  over  the  years  in  these  wxxxls  visited  regularly  by  naturalists. 
This  is  especially  so  since  it  is  often  abroad  during  the  day  in  the  damp, 

5 shady  world  of  beech  or  hornbeam  groves. 

I During  1997  I found  eight  specimens  in  Wolves  Wood,  Suffolk  and  many  in 
tthe  Forest  of  Dean.  In  colouration  it  is  a variable  species.  Most  specimens 
ithat  I have  seen  are  uniformly  dark,  brown,  grey  with  a pale  sole.  However, 
>some  are  light  grey  with  jet  black  spots  and  mantle  with  a black-edged 
(tripartite)  sole.  Some  individuals  fell  between  these  twx)  extremes.  For 
^diagnostic  features  see  the  illustrations. 

II  have  observed  feeding  in  captivity.  Like  other  members  of  the  family 
ILimacidae  it  prefers  high  protein  meals  (fish  flakes  and  mushroom).  I would 
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suggest  that  in  the  wild  it  feeds  on  fungi  and  carrion.  I observed  a single, 
mature  slug  lay  ninety  nine  clear,  spherical  eggs  3mm  in  diameter  on 
September  23rd.  Between  3rd  and  1 1th  November  sixty  seven  viable,  young 
slugs  hatched.  The  slugs  mate  entwined  hanging  from  tree  branches 
suspended  on  a string  of  slime.  It  reacts  strongly  to  handling  and  when  mist 
sprayed  with  rainwater  I heard  it  hiss  whilst  quickly  drawing  its  head  under  a 
spread  mantle. 

Figure  1.  Li  max  cinereoniger  (Wolf).  Colour  variations  are  shown  here. 
Also  the  tripartite  sole,  pale  keel  and  the  “hissing”  posture,  the  femily’s 
fingerprint  texture  of  the  mantle  and  some  droppings.  Similar  species;  Limax 
maximus.  Together  with  descriptions  of  form,  colour  and  habitat,  absolute 
diagnostic  features  are;  only  slug  with  tripartite  sole  when  present;  pale  keel 
on  back  extends  more  than  one  third  of  the  distance  between  tail  and  mantle: 
unlike  Limax  maximus  its  tentacles  are  very  finely  spotted  with  minute  dark 
spots  (lens).  The  mantle  is  a uniform  dark  colour  with  occasional  spots  of 
black. 
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I am  pleased  to  say  that  we  now  have  a second  site  in  Norfolk.  I discovered 
three  large  individuals  and  some  eggs  in  beech  woods  just  west  of  Blickling 
near  Aylsham  on  23rd  October  2000  and  another  specimen  during  November. 
All  these  were  of  the  more  common  colouration. 

Garth  M.  Coupland 

Entomologists  dilemna.  When  visiting  Kent  last  year  I decided  to  sweep  the 
Phragmites  reeds  along  the  edge  of  Pegwell  Bay  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a few 
diptera  of  interest.  They  and  other  insects  had  been  exceedingly  scarce  during 
spring  and  early  summer  mainly  due  to  the  bad  weather  conditions. 


With  an  onshore  wind  I decided  to  sweep 
a 500m  section  that  seemed  suitable  as 
there  were  not  too  many  brambles  nearby 
to  snag  the  net.  Nearly  every  sweep 
however  did  not  produce  the  expected 
diptera,  but  in  their  place  were  many 
small,  whitish,  very  elongated,  cone  snail 
shells,  at  least  10-20  at  every  sweep.  I 
must  have  netted  hundreds  in  the  distance 
with  only  three  small  Sciomyzid  flies  and 
a few  spiders. 

I could  not  see  the  snails  before 
sweeping,  but  on  further  hunting  I found 
them  to  be  well  hidden  under  the  leaves 
of  the  reeds  halfway  up  the  stems. 


Never  having  seen  this  species  before  I brought  a few  home  to  Norfolk  and  I 
identified  them  as  the  Pointed  Snail  Cochlicella  acuta  Muller.  This  species 
has  a purely  maritime  distribution  on  dunes  or  coastal  grassland  along  the 
South  and  West  coasts. 

Later  I showed  them  to  one  of  our  mollusc  experts,  Derek  Hewlett,  for 
verification.  He  answered  my  query  in  a typical  Norfolk  fashion  with  another 
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question,  “You  did  not  get  these  from  Norfolk  did  you?”  He  knew  what  they 
were  of  course. 

Ken  Durrant 

Volucella  zonaris  Poda  (Diptera  Syrphidae).  New  to  Norfolk-  Whilst 
weeding  my  flower  border  at  Sheringham  on  13th  August  2000,  I was 
surprised  when  a fine  female  Volucella  zonaria  Poda,  our  largest  hoverfly 
with  a wingspan  of  35mm,  flew  in  and  alighted  on  a patch  of  yellow 
Heleniums  Wyndly,  a favourite  flower  for  most  insects.  Every  time  I moved 
so  did  it.  I had  to  bob  down  and  crawl  up  the  path  to  retrieve  my  camera  and 
net.  On  my  return  it  had  moved  onto  another  patch  where  I carefully  obtained 
a number  of  photographs  before  netting  the  hoverfly.  In  keeping  with  a 
number  of  other  insects  from  the  southern  counties  who  have  in  recent  years 
moved  northwards,  it  was  only  a matter  of  time  before  this  species  visited  us. 
The  larvae  are  said  to  be  scavengers  in  the  nests  of  wasps. 

Ken  Durrant 

Emerald  Damselflies  {Lestes  sp.)  in  Stanford  Training  Area.  During  the 
summer  of  2000.  A.&  R.Bull  did  as  intensive  a study  as  was  possible  of  the 
dragon  and  damselflies  in  Stanford  Training  Area  (STANTA).  As  many  as 
possible  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  were  visited  on  several  occasions.  The  ponds 
appeared  to  be  of  three  main  types:  (1)  a few  may  be  of  puddled  clay,  e g. 
Robin’s  Lodge  Pond  which  is  an  ex-farm  pond  situated  on  top  of  a slope  and 
showed  little  fluctuation  in  water  level;  (2)  other  farm  ponds  which  appear  to 
be  at  the  water  table  in  marshy  areas  as  near  Tottington  and  (3)  those 
exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  Breckland  meres,  especially  a number  of 
ponds  at  Corkmere  Bottom  which  seem  to  mirror  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  level 
of  the  southern  meres  of  Langmere  and  Ringmere  about  a mile  distant.  Of  the 
larger  waters,  Stanford  Water,  Buckenham  Tofts  Lake  and  West  Tofts  Mere 
are  all  artificial  whilst  Bagmore  and  Tottington  West  Mere  are  both  true 
Breckland  meres. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  1 8 species  were  recorded,  some  such  as  the 
lovely  Banded  Demoiselle  {Calyopteryx  splendens)  which  was  in  great 
abundance  on  the  northern  area  where  every  thistle  within  100  metres  of  the 
Watton  Brook  appeared  to  have  its  own  resident  male. 
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The  first  Lestes  sponsa  Common  Emerald  was  recorded  at  Smoker’s  Hole,  a 
‘mere’  type  pond  on  June  30th.  The  following  week,  we  started  recording 
Lestes  dryas  Scarce  Emerald,  and  thereafter,  only  recorded  that  species.  We 
visited  every  water  body  we  could  locate  within  easy  distance  of  a track  for 
the  remainder  of  the  flight  period  of  the  two  species  and  found  L.  dryas  in 
every  one  of  the  ponds  but  were  unable  to  find  any  further  L.  sponsa  at  all. 

Hammond  (1985)  records  Lestes  dryas  as  being  believed  extinct  in  Britain 
with  a last  record  in  1971.  However  Powell  ( 1 999)  records  its  rediscovery  in 
Norfolk  and  Essex.  2000  would  appear  to  have  been  an  exceptional  year  for 
the  species,  as  its  distribution  in  the  main  part  of  the  Training  Area  extended 
to  all  the  ponds,  from  some  to  the  east  of  Tottington,  south  to  Corkmere 
Bottom  which  is  by  the  Wretham  gate,  right  across  to  Mouse  Hall  at  West 
Tofts.  However,  neither  of  the  Lestes  species  were  found  by  any  of  the  named 
larger  waters. 

’What  was  puzzling,  given  that  the  two  species  supposedly  co-exist  (Powell) 
■was  the  total  absence  of  Lestes  sponsa  after  the  first  single  record.  Were 
< conditions  adverse  for  L.  sponsa  and  not  for  Lestes  dryasl  Or  does  the  more 
I heavily  built  L.  dryas  displace  its  slender  relative?  If  so,  where  did  L.  sponsa 
»go  after  being  displaced?  The  2001  season  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

A.  L.Bull 

1 References. 

lHAMMOND,C.O.,  1985.  Dragonflies  of  the  British  Isles.  (2nd  ed)  Harley  Books. 
IPOWELL,  Dan.,  1999.  The  Dragonflies  of  Britain.  Arlequin  Press. 


\Villa  modesta  Mg  (Diptera  Bombliidae).  This  very  local  and  scarce  fly 
tbelongs  to  a family  known  as  Bee  Flies  for  two  reasons;  being  hairy'  they 
rresemble  solitary  bees,  and  all  of  them  as  larvae  are  parasites  of  solitary 
i:bees.  I usually  see  one  or  two  individuals  of  Villa  modesta  each  year  in 
August  in  the  sand  dunes  at  Wells  or  Holkham.  They  can  fly  off  extremely 
‘fast  when  disturbed. 

Ken  Durrant 
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PLANKTON  ALGAE  OF  THE  RIVER  BURE 
K.B.  Clarke 

School  of  Environmental  Sciences,  University  of  East  Anglia 

Abstract 

In  preparation  of  an  identification  manual  for  students  at  the  University  of  East 
Anglia  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  review  records  of  plankton  algae  in  the 
Bure  Broads  area.  Identification  is  to  genera  with  notes  on  the  species  present  and 
line  drawings  of  the  algae.  Moss  and  Balls  1989  reviewed  counts  of  algae  in  the 
River  Bure  for  1979-1980  and  the  paper  reviews  three  more  years  of  data  from 
1989  onward  and  considers  how  these  records  affect  the  conclusions  which  Moss 
& Balls  drew. 

From  time  to  time  marine  and  brackish  diatoms  are  found  in  the  plankton  at 
Homing.  This  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  storm  surge  tides  in  the  river.  Material 
has  been  found  which  allows  the  river  water  following  a surge  tide  to  be  studied  in 
relation  to  changes  in  tide  levels  and  the  marine  and  brackish  diatoms  present  are 
listed. 

Introduction 

The  first  listing  of  plankton  Algae  in  the  River  Bure  was  undertaken  in 
August  1924  by  Millard  Griffiths  (1927)  as  part  of  a general  study  of  the 
plankton  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  He  confined  his  sampling  to  the 
Wroxham-Salhouse  area.  During  the  1970s  a number  of  workers  from  the 
University  of  East  Anglia  studied  the  Bure  Broads  area  (Moss  et  al  1989), 
but  work  on  enumeration  of  algae  was  done  by  Moss  and  Balls  (1989)  and 
more  especially  by  Balls  (1986).  The  author  made  regular  monthly 
collections  from  the  river  at  Homing  Ferry  and  other  places  within  the  Bure 
Broads  area  during  the  four  years  from  Autumn  1989. 

Practical  classes  for  some  years  at  the  University  of  East  Anglia  School  of 
Environmental  Sciences  have  relied  on  the  excellent  Stationary  Office  guides 
to  Freshwater  Algae  and  River  Phytoplankton  (Belcher  & Swale  1976), 
(Belcher  & Swale  1979).  There  was,  however,  a need  for  an  illustrated 
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' checklist  more  specific  to  the  phytoplankton  of  the  Bure  and  its  Broads.  The 
following  is  intended  to  fill  that  need. 

Method 

, Samples  for  counting  were  collected  in  litre  bottles  which  were  dosed  with 
Lugol’s  Iodine  soon  after  collection  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The 
: supernatant  water  was  drawn  off  and  the  sediment  volume  determined  by 
'weighing  to  give  a concentration  factor.  Often  it  was  unnecessary  to 
< concentrate  the  material  at  all.  Counting  was  done  in  a cell  0.54mm  deep, 
; about  200  valves  were  counted.  For  demonstration  purposes  material  was 
(collected  with  a phytoplankton  net  with  an  aperture  of  about  30  microns. 

I Results 

1 Monthly  samples  taken  at  Homing  Ferry  for  the  three  years  August  1989  to 
I September  1992  (Figure  1)  show  that  the  disc-like  diatom  Stephanodiscus 
(was  present  throughout  the  period.  Only  in  December,  January  and  February 
(were  numbers  less  than  half  a million  per  litre.  Numbers  were  also  low  in 
'May  and  June  1990  following  a particularly  high  crop  in  April  1990  (32  mill- 
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IFigure  1.  River  Bure:  Homing  Ferry;  Aulacoseira  gr.  -♦-  and 
Stephanodiscus  -■-  cells/ml. 
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-ion  per  litre).  Heavy  crops  of  Stephanodiscus  occurred  in  December,  March, 
April,  May,  July,  August,  September.  Lower  numbers  are  found  in  January 
and  February  and  there  is  a low  in  numbers  in  June.  The  filamentous  centric 
diatom  Aulacoseira  gives  an  Autumn  peak  but  this  was  absent  in  1991. 
Frequently  the  peak  of  Stephanodiscus  coincides  with  or  is  closely  followed 
by  a peak  in  other  diatoms. 

Numbers  of  pennate  diatoms  at  Homing  are  much  lower,  an  order  of 
magnitude  lower  than  centric  diatoms,  some  genera  are  absent  fi'om  the 
plankton  for  long  periods  (Figure  2).  There  tends  to  be  a peak  of  pennate 
diatoms  in  spring  and  a lesser  one  in  late  summer.  Sometimes  the  peak  is 
Asterionella  alone  (Spring  1990)  sometimes  with  Synedra  (Summer  1990), 
sometimes  with  Diatoma  (Summer  1992)  sometimes  with  both  of  these 
(Spring  1991)  and  even  Synedra  and  Diatoma  together  (Spring  1992)  or 
there  is  no  peak  of  pennate  diatoms  (Summer  1991) 


Figure  2.  River  Bure:  Homing  Ferry:  Asterionella  and  Synedra  sp. 


As  in  lakes  there  is  a gradual  build-up  of  green  algae  through  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  after  which  the  green  algae  decline  and  are  replaced  by 
cyanobacteria  (mostly  Oscillatoria). 
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■-  cells/ml. 
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However,  the  behaviour  of  algal  populations  in  the  Bure  at  Homing  does  not 
follow  the  classic  sequence  of  plankton  algae  in  lakes.  It  could  almost  be 
regarded  as  a “continuous  culture”  situation.  In  opening  their  discussion  of 
the  Bure  phytoplankton.  Moss  and  Balls  (1989)  regarded  the  Bure  as  a 
“single  cultural  vessel”  There  is  a continual  inflow  of  nutrients  into  the  area 
and  no  lack  of  mixing  during  the  year.  In  fact  the  boat  traffic  tends  to  give 
rather  high  mixing  (Moss  1977)  and  causes  any  sedimented  algae  to  be 
resuspended  in  the  river  and  the  most-used  broads. 


Penetration  of  marine  diatoms 

I On  Tuesday  14^^  Febmary  1989  a North  Sea  surge  occurred  which  raised  the 
river  level  at  Homing  from  500mm  OD  to  864mm.  The  range  at  Homing 
1 before  the  surge  was  508mm  to  660mm  (Mean  tide  610mm)  After  the  surge 
1 there  was  a rise  in  mean  tide  level  of  190mm.  Slides  were  made  from  the 
IBure  on  16^^  Febmary  1989  when  chlorides  were  4,400  mg/1  at  mid-tide 
((23%  seawater).  A provisional  slide  showed  the  presence  of  marine  diatoms. 
I Subsequently  examination  of  slides  made  from  the  river  on  16'*’  Febmaiy^ 
1989  revealed  that  the  following  marine  or  brackish  water  diatoms  had  been 
I introduced  into  the  plankton  of  the  River  Bure  at  Homing. 


, Thalassiosira  guillardii  1 

i Thalassiosira  eccentrica  3 1 

kThalassiosira  haltica  3 

iThalassiosira  hramaputrae  4 
iThalassiosira  gravida  1 

IBiddulphia  altemans  1 

(Odontella  aurita  6 

Actinoptychus  senarius  5 


Amphiprora  paludosa  1 

Gyrosigma  wansbeckii  1 

Rhizosolenia  hebetata  1 

Tryblionella  compressa  1 

Paralia  sulcata  1 

Diploneis  interrupta  1 

Skeletonema  costatum  6 

Nitzschia  dubia  1 


(Counts  of  the  diatoms  on  the  slides  showed  that  about  5.4  % of  diatoms  in 
ithe  sample  were  of  brackish  or  marine  origin. 


lit  is  rare  for  plankton  samples  at  Homing  to  contain  brackish  or  marine 
diatoms.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence  of  marine  or  brackish  diatoms  at 
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Wheatfen  on  the  River  Yare  is  not  unusual  and  this  suggests  that  movement 
of  sediments  in  the  two  rivers  follows  a different  pattern. 

Discussion 

Balls  (1986)  carried  out  a regular  sampling  programme  for  two  years 
(1979-1980)  and  established  distinct  seasonal  and  spatial  patterns  of 
phytoplankton  communities.  She  found  that  at  some  sites  centric  diatoms 
dominated  throughout  the  year  but  at  other  sites,  more  downstream,  these 
were  co-dominant  with  the  pennate  diatoms  Synedra  ulna  and  Diatoma 
elongatum  until  April  after  which  cyanobacteria  Anabaena  and  Oscillatoria 
were  dominant,  finally,  in  the  autumn.  These  increasing  populations  of 
pennate  diatoms  downstream  were  associated  with  relatively  higher  Si:P 
ratios.  She  found  from  experimental  work  that  nutrient  supplies  and  flushing 
effects  were  of  major  importance.  The  more  isolated  sites  were  dominated  by 
cyanobacteria  and  pennate  diatoms.  These  were  remote  from  the  river.  In  the 
river  flushing  was  high  and  nutrients  always  available. 

She  commented  on  the  absence  of  high  populations  of  Microcystis  and 
Ceratium  hirundinella  and  notes  that  these  two  are  capable  of  using 
bicarbonates  as  a carbon  source  for  photosynthesis  and  therefore  are 
favoured  at  higher  pH  values.  The  waters  of  the  Bure  do  not  vary  greatly  in 
pH  due  to  their  high  buffering.  The  present  study  confirms  the  absence  of 
these  algae,  which  is  surprising  especially  in  view  of  their  presence  in  another 
of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  Fritton  Lake,  such  ihzi  Microcystis  dominates  Fritton 
Lake  throughout  the  late  summer  and  autumn  and  Ceratium  hirundinella 
grew  to  such  an  extent  in  1961  (“  the  world  record  crop  of  Ceratium’’^)  as  to 
cause  difficulties  for  the  waterworks  there  (Clarke  1961).  The  pH  of  Fritton 
Lake  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Bure,  being  if  anything  rather  lower.  In 
1989  Fritton  Lake  had  a mean  pH  of  7.86  (8.26  Max)  while  at  Horning  the 
Bure  had  a mean  pH  of  8. 12  (8.47  Max). 

Algal  genera  recorded 
Acathoceras  zachariasii  (Brun)  Simonsen. 

A very  delicate  diatom,  easily  overlooked. 

Might  be  mistaken  for  a dead  Scenedesmus. 

Rare  in  samples 
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Actinastrum  hantzschii  Lagerheim 
Green  star-shaped  colonies  with  4,  8 or  16 
cells. Cells  have  blunt  ends  but  sometimes 
they  are  pointed  (var  fluviatilis)  A single 
parietal  chromatophore  with  one  pyrenoid  in 
each  cell. 


Amphora  ovalis  Kuetzing 
A heavy  diatom,  not  truly  planktonic  The 
frustule  is  shaped  like  a segment  of  an 
orange.  Two  other  species  are  common  in 
the  Bure,  A.  copulata,  which  has  a stauros 
and  substantial  gaps  in  the  striae  and  A. 
pediculus,  very  small  and  frequently 
attached  to  other  diatoms. 


Anabaena  sp.  Bory 

Geitler  lists  57  species  of  this  genus  of 
Cyanobacteria  and  there  are  19  in  the 
British  List.  Species  are  either  straight  or 
spirally  wound,  with  heterocysts  and  resting 
cells,  which  occur  randomly.  A.  circinalis  COCX:i^^pZXDQoCC> 
has  been  reported  from  the  Bure.  It  is  rather 
untidily  coiled  and  tends  to  form  little  floes. 


Anabaenopsis  sp.  Miller 
Short  coils  with  the  heterocysts  only  at  the 
ends  (or  in  pairs  before  the  filament 
separates).  A rare  Cyanobacterium.  The 
report  from  the  Bure  is  doubtful.  No  species 
are  included  in  the  British  Coded  List.. 


Anacystis  Meneghini 

A synonym  of  the  Cy  anobacterium 

Microcystis 
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Ankistrodesmus  Corda 
Most  samples  from  the  Bure  contain  the 
spindle  shaped,  sharp  ended,  green  alga, 
Ankistrodesmus  falcatus.  There  are  seven 
species  in  the  British  List,  most  of  which 
have  been  regarded  as  varieties  of  A. 
falcatus.  The  others,  A.  cucumiformis  and 
A.  spiralis,  which  are  distinct  have  not  been 
reported  from  the  Bure. 


Ankyra  judayi  (G.M. Smith)  Fott 
Occasionally  this  green  alga  occurs  in 
numbers  in  the  plankton.  The  body  is 
tapered  at  both  ends;  one  end  has  a spine 
while  the  other  has  a T shaped  projection. 


Aphanizomenon  flos  aquae  (L)  Ralfs 
This  Cyanobacterium  forms  water  blooms 
at  times  in  the  Bure  broads.  The  filaments 
(trichomes)  have  tapered,  slightly  hyaline 
end  cells,  heterocysts  and  resting  cells.  The 


trichomes  pack  together  in  the  water  to  form 
characteristic  bundles  which  are  often  big 
enough  to  be  mistaken  for  some  form  of 
duckweed  at  first  glance.  There  are  three 
species  but  this  one  is  common  in  the  Bure. 


T5T 
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Aphanothece  Nageli 

Very  small  blue-green  cells  (0.6-0. 8pm 
broad)  in  a tiny  mucillage  colony  about  12 
pm  diameter.  This  taxon  does  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  Cyanobacteria  in  the  British  List. 
It  is  possibly  the  variety  which  Bachman 
described  from  Lake  Lucerne  as 
Aphanothece  clathrata  var  brevis.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  Hickling  and  the 
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other  Thume  Broads  and  the  lower  Bure 
(Stracey  Arms)  and  appears  to  have  an 
affinity  with  brackish  waters. 


Asterionella  formosa  Hassall 
This  well  known  star-like  diatom  colony 
with  4,8,  or  16  cells  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  stellate  colonies  of  Diatoma 
elongatum  which  are  common  in  the  Bure 
plankton  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Diatoma  colonies  usually  have  3 cells  and  a 
tendency  to  form  chains.  TTie  Diatoma 
frustules  are  the  same  size  at  both  ends 
while  Asterionella  has  a larger  basal  plate. 


Aulacoseira  Thwaites 
Formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  genus 
Melosira.  A.  granulata  has,  besides  tiny 
teeth  around  the  edge  of  the  valve  which 
hold  the  cells  together,  large  spines  on  about 
every  twelfth  cell  which  lock  into  grooves  on 
the  next  cell.  These  slide  out  and  limit  the 
length  of  the  filaments.  The  spines  are 
typical  of  A.  granulata.  A.  granulata  var 
granulata  has  large  areolae,  looking  almost 
like  knobs  on  the  mantle.  There  is  a variety 
in  the  Bure  which  is  more  slender  and  has 
very  weak  markings  (var  angustissima). 


An  interesting  form  (Morphotype  curvata) 
resembles  var  angustissima  in  form,  but  is 
curved  and  can  create  a spiral.  A.  ambigua 
can  best  be  distinguished  from  A.  granulata 
by  a very  strong  ring  of  silica  near  the  edge 
of  the  mantle. 
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Campylodiscus  hibernicus  Ehrenberg 
A heavy  diatom  with  flexed  valves,  normally 
lives  on  the  mud  surface  and  is  only 
planktonic  when  stirred  up  by  passing  boats 
(or  strong  winds).  The  only  other  species 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  broads  is  C 
noricus  which  lacks  a central  area  on  the 
valve 


Carteria  sp. 

Similar  to  Chlamydomonas . Difficult  to 
identify  unless  the  typical  four  flagella  can 
be  seen.  There  are  about  60  species.  Never 
very  abundant  in  the  Bure 


Ceratium  hirundinella  (Muller)  Dujardin. 

A member  of  the  Dinophyceae,  the  body  is 
surrounded  by  jointed  plates  with  a forward 
spine  and  two  or  three  backward  spines. 
There  are  two  flagella,  one  in  a distinctive 
groove  round  the  body.  Occasional  in  the 
Bure  but  can  reach  amazing  densities,  as  in 
Fritton  Lake  in  1961.  The  other  species  in 
the  genus  are  marine. 


Characium  A Braun  ex  Kutz. 

A single  celled  green  alga.  Normally 
attached  to  plants  or  even  crustaceans  by  a 
hold-fast.  Only  very  occasionally  in  the 
plankton. 

Chlamydomonas 

A biflagellate  green  alga  with  an  eye  spot 
and  a bowl-shaped  chloroplast  with  a 
pyrenoid.  The  flagella  are  not  easy  to  see 
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WILDLIFE  2000 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Wildlife  2000  Project  is  to  record  a miscellany  of 
observations  of  the  natural  history  of  Norfolk.  In  the  following  pages  of  the 
Transactions  a selection  of  photographs  by  members  of  the  Society’s  Photographic 
Group  illustrate  some  of  the  diversity  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  county. 


Green-veined  White  butterfly.  Reepham.  (A/an  Dixon) 


Painted  Lady  butterfly  (Tony  Howes) 


Swallowtail  caterpillar  (D.MacFarlane) 


Swallowtail  butterfly  (Tony  Howes) 


and  most  of  the  species  are  highly  motile.  In 
difficult  conditions  the  cells  cast  off  their 
flagella  and  the  cell  wall  becomes  gelatinous 
so  that  a green  jelly  is  formed  (The  Palmella 
stage). 


Chlorella  Beyerinck 

Single  green  cells  about  5pm  diameter. 
After  division  the  cells  remain  together  for  a 
little  while  in  the  parent  cell  wall.  Quite 
common  in  cart-ruts  and  drinking  troughs 
but  fairly  rare  in  the  River  Bure.  Resemble 
Protococcus  which  grows  on  glass  in 
greenhouses,  fences  etc.  Some  Chlorella 
live  inside  ciliates  or  Hydra.  Of  the  six 
species  in  the  Coded  List  Chlorella  vulgaris 
(round,  5- 10mm)  and  Chlorella  ellipsoidea 
(elliptical  with  coarse  cell-wall)  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  Bure 

Chlorogonium  Ehrenberg 
A biflagellate,  unicellular  green  alga  similar 
to  Chlamydomonas. 


Chodatella  Lemmermann 
An  oval  unicellular  green  alga  which  bears 
spines,  mostly  at  the  ends.  Some  regard  it  as 
synonymous  with  Lagerheimia.  Often 
common  in  South  Walsham  Broad 


Chroococcus  Nageli 

A Cyanobacterium  usually  with  hemi- 
spherical cells  embedded  in  firm  mucilage. 
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Chroomonas  Hansgirg 
A blue  green  Cryptophyte,  closely  related  to 
Rhodomonas  and  Cryptomonas.  The  cells 
are  flattened  and  have  two  unequal  flagella. 
A gullet  is  present  lined  with  special 
organelles  called  ejectosomes. 


Cladophora  Kutzing 

This  is  the  most  common  green  filamentous 
alga  attached  to  sticks  and  piling  in  the 
river.  Pieces  may  break  off  and  float  in  the 
plankton.  The  type  of  branching  is 
characteristic,  but  some  filaments  may  not 
be  branched  at  all. 

Closteriopsis  Lemmermann 
This  needle-like  green  alga  may  be  an 
Ankistrodesmus.  It  has  many  pyrenoids 
strung  out  in  a row  along  the  cell  which  is 
225-530pm  long. 

Closterium  Nitzsch  ex  Ralfs 
A crescent  shaped  desmid  with  the  green 
chloroplast  in  two  halves.  The  clear  gap 
between  them  contains  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus.  There  is  a vesicle  at  the  ends 
containing  barium  sulphate  crystals  which 
exhibit  Brownian  movement.  Most  species 
of  Closterium  are  found  in  acid  waters  but 
there  are  a few  which  are  found  in  the  Bure 
plankton.  The  most  spectacular  is  C. 
moniliferum,  a very  large  species  (400pm 
long)  of  a rich  glowing  green  colour. 
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Coelastrum  Nageli 

Hollow,  spherical  colonies  of  green  cells 
which  adhere  together.  Found  in  most  of  the 
broads. 

Coelosphaerium  Nageli 
Planktonic  spherical  colonies  of  blue-green 
cells.  Rather  like  Gomphosphaeria  without 
the  internal  threads  in  the  mucillage.  In  fact 
this  is  really  the  only  difference  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  are  the  same  genus 
of  Cyanobacteria.  Often  associated  with 
Microcystis . 


Cosmarium  Corda  ex  Ralfs 
Two  hemispherical  cells  surrounded  by 
mucilage  make  up  this  desmid.  The  cell 
walls  are  often  decorated  with  warts.  Over 
2000  species  of  Cosmarium  have  been 
described  but  there  are  few  in  the  Bure  as 
most  species  are  found  in  acid  waters.. 


Crucigenia  Moren  sensu  Komarek 
Usually  four,  four-celled  colonies  united 
together  in  a flat  plate.  Occasional  colonies 
are  planktonic  in  the  River  Bure. 


Cryptomonas  Ehrenberg 
As  with  Chroomonas,  the  cells  are  flattened 
and  have  two  unequal  flagella.  The  gullet, 
lined  with  special  organelles  called 
ejectosomes  is  not  easy. to  see.  The  gullet 
does  not  seem  to  perform  any  function.  It  is 
possible  for  the  cells  to  lose  their  flagella 
and  secrete  mucilage  in  large  amounts.  The 
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cell  contents  under  these  conditions  are  often 
bright  orange. 

Cyclostephanos  Round 
As  its  name  suggests,  this  diatom  has  some 
of  the  attributes  of  Cyclotella  and  some  of 
Stephanodiscus.  The  central  area  has  rows 
of  puncta  while  the  outer  part  of  the  valve 
has  alveolae  under  the  perforated  valve. 


Cyclolella  Kutzing  ex  Brebisson 
The  circular  valves  of  this  diatom  have  an 
outer  zone  of  ribs  and  a central  area  which 
is  usually  punctate  or  empty.  Shaped  like  a 
pill  box 


Cymatopleura  librile  (Ehrenberg)Pantocsek 
Normally  living  at  the  mud  surface  for 
which  the  raphes  along  each  of  the  four 
edges  make  it  suitable  as  does  the 
corrugation  of  the  valve  surface  which 
allows  it  to  withstand  superimposed  loads.. 
The  shape  of  this  diatom  is  very  distinctive. 
There  is  another  species  of  Cymatopleura  in 
the  Bure  with  an  elliptical  outline, 
Cymatopleua  elliptica.  These  are  the  only 
two  species  in  the  British  List. 


Cymbella  C.  Agardh 

This  diatom  is  shaped  like  a sector  of  a 
circle.  Many  Cymbellas  ssp.grow  on  the 
ends  of  mucilage  stalks.  They  are  present  in 
the  plankton  in  small  numbers.  Some  are  in 
mucillage  envelopes.  They  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  Broads  (Clarke,  1950) 
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Dactylococcus  (Dactylococcopsis)  Hansg 
ex  Chodat.  Recorded  by  Moss  & Balls  from 
South  Walsham  Inner  Broad  only.  This 
Cyanophyte  resembles  Ankistrodesmus  in 
shape. 


Diatoma  tenue  Agardh 

Diatoma  tenue  is  often  attached  to 

submerged  plants  in  great  masses  but  can  Qii.  tin  i~^xm:iixr.riiTX) 
dominate  the  plankton  in  the  Bure  and  also 
in  Hickling  Broad.  The  cells  are  attached  to 
each  other  by  terminal  mucilage  pads.  This 
results  in  zig-zag  chains  of  cells  but  also 
star  shaped  colonies  in  groups  of  three  cells 
(Asterionella  usually  has  multiples  of  4) 

Diatoma  vulgaris  also  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  Bure. 


Dictyosphaerium  Nageli 
A group  of  non-motile  green  algal  cells  in  a 
mucilage  envelope,  the  cells  united  by 
threads.  The  mucilage  is  often  parasitised  by 
bacteria  or  minute  flagellates. 

Dinobryon  Ehrenberg 
A fan-shaped  colony  of  Chrysophyte  cells 
each  living  in  a vase  of  organic  matter.  The 
cells  have  two  unequal  flagella  and  can 
produce  resting  spores.  The  colonies  have  a 
slow  gliding  motion. 

Eudorina  Ehrenberg 

The  green  flagellate  cells  occur  near  the 
surface  of  a large  (200|im  diameter)  globe 
of  mucilage.  A single  species  in  the  Bure 
Eudorina  elegans 
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Euglena  Ehrenberg 

A fairly  large  green  flagellate  with  a single 
flagellum  near  the  base  of  which  is  a red  eye 
spot.  The  cell  wall  is  capable  of  assuming 
different  shapes  in  many  species. 

Fragilaria  Lyngbye 

These  diatoms  are  united  by  their  valve 
faces  to  form  long  ribbons  which  lie  loose 
on  submerged  plants  (Metaphyton)  and 
easily  get  into  the  plankton.  The  valves  are 
united  by  strong  teeth  so  that  they  rarely 
separate.  Frequently  divided  into  sub- 
genera, the  latest  division  by  Round  and 
Williams  is  founded  on  evidence  from  the 
scanning  electron  microscope. 
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Gloeotila  Kutzing  (Now  Binuclearial) 

A green  filamentous  alga  related  to 
Ulothrix.  Gloeotila  pelagica  forms 
filaments  only  4 pm  broad  which  look  like  a 
Cyanobacterium  but  it  possesses  green 
chloroplasts.  The  cells  are  surrounded  by  a 
broad  mucilage  sheath  up  to  50mm  thick 
which  shows  a radial  structure. 


Golenkinia  Chodat 

Solitary  spherical  green  cells  with  numerous 
long  radiating  spines.  The  green  chloroplast 
contains  a cup-shaped  pyrenoid. 

Golenkinopsis  Korshikov 
Similar  to  Golenkinia  with  long  radiating 
spines  but  with  a spherical  pyrenoid. 
Sometimes,  after  divison,  the  cells  remain 
together  and  form  small  colonies. 
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Gomphonema  Ehrenberg 
Colonial  growing  on  mucilage  stalks,  cells 
heteropolar,  wedge  shaped.  Near  the  central 
nodule  is  a stigma,  except  in  G.  olivaceurn 
which  some  have  placed  in  a separate  genus 
Gomphoneis.. 

Gomphosphaeria  Kutzing 
This  Cyanophyte  has  lumpy,  globose 
colonies.  The  oval  cells,  which  contain  gas 
vesicles,  are  in  a tightly  packed  layer,  some 
way  beneath  the  surface  of  the  colony.  Each 
cell  is  at  the  end  of  a branched  mucilage 
tube. 
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Gonium  O.F.  Muller 

4-16  cells,  usually  sixteen,  resembling 
Chlamydomonas  cells  with  an  eye  spot  and 
two  equal  flagella  joined  together  by 
mucilage  to  form  a plate  Sometimes  this 
alga  is  quite  common  in  the  Upper  Bure. 


Gyrosigma  Hassall 

Elegant  S-shaped  solitary  diatoms.  The 
valve  markings  run  along  and  across  the 
valve  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Gyrosigma  is  mostly  a genus  of  fresh  and 
brackish  waters  while  the  similar  genus, 
Pleurosigma  is  mostly  brackish  and  marine. 


Haematococcus  C.  Agardh 
This  “green”  alga  is  characterised  by  being 
blood  red  as  its  name  suggests.  It  resembles 
Chlamydomonas  in  having  two  equal 
flagella.  The  cell  contents  are  concentrated 
in  the  middle  and  fine  protoplasmic  threads 
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pass  out  to  the  cell  wall.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  waters  which  dry  periodically.  The 
red  colour  of  many  bird  baths  is  due  to  the 
bright  red  spores  which  the  alga  produces. 


Hydrodictyon  reticulatum  Roth 
“The  water  net”  Forms  a cylindrical,  hollow 
net  over  20cm  long.  The  meshes  are  3 to  6 
sided,  each  side  being  a single  green  cell. 
New  colonies  form  within  the  cells.  Found 
in  waters  rich  in  nitrates  (e.g.Fritton  Lake). 
Has  become  a pest  in  New  Zealand. 


Kirchnerieila  Schmidle 

Several  lunate  green  cells  in  mucilage,  often 

in  groups  of  four. 

Kolielia  longiseta  Hindak 

Very  long  narrow  green  cells,  common  in 

the  River  Bure 
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Lagerheimia  (De  Toni)  Chodat 
Solitary  green  cells  in  mucilage  with  four 
large  spines.  Regarded  as  a synonym  of 
Chodatella 

Lepocinclis  Perty 

A relative  of  the  green  algae  Euglena  and 
Phacus.  Flattened  laterally  with  a firm  cell 
wall  on  which  the  markings  run  more  or  less 
straight  longitudinally.  Usually  found  in 
very  nutrient  rich  ponds  so  that  reports  from 
the  Bure  are  doubtful. 


The  markings  are  not  easy  to  see. 
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Lyngbya  C.  Agardh 

The  Cyanobacterium  resembles  Oscillatoria 
but  the  filaments  (trichomes)  are  in  a sheath. 
It  forms  mats  on  surfaces  but  occasionally 
found  in  the  plankton 

Mallomonas  Perty 
This  Chrysophyte  is  brown  in  colour  with 
long  spines  extending  from  scales  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  It  has  two  flagella  of 
different  lengths.  Often  found  in  ditches 

Melosira  C.  Agardh 

The  only  fresh  water  Melosira  is  the  diatom 
Melosira  varians  with  filaments  made  of 
broad  cylindrical  cells  with  virtually  no 
markings. 

Micractinium  Fresenius 

Colonies  of  a few  green  cells,  each  with  2 or 

3 spines.  Occasional  in  the  plankton 

Microcystis  Kutzing 

A Cyanobacterium  with  small  round  cells 
packed  in  an  irregular  rounded  or  clathrate 
mucilage.  Each  cell  is  usually  packed  with 
gas  vesicles  so  that  they  appear  dark.  Very 
common  in  many  broads  especially  in  late 
summer  and  autumn  but  rare  in  River  Bure. 

Microspora  Thur 

Was  originally  mistaken  for  Tribonema  but 
it  has  green  chloroplasts  which  are  reticulate 
over  the  whole  of  the  cell  walls.  The 
unbranched  threads  are  often  found  with 
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Tribonema,  usually  in  winter.  The  cell  walls 
are  ‘H’  shaped,  like  Tribonema,  the  reason 
for  earlier  confusion. 


Monoraphidium  Komarkova-Legnerova 
A green  alga,  very  like  Ankistrodesmus  but 
the  cells  are  solitary  and  not  grouped 
together  as  in  Ankistrodesmus. 


Mougeotia  Agardh 

This  filamentous  alga  is  one  of  the 
Conjugales  like  Spirogyra  with  cells 
contents  transferring  in  sexual  fusion  along 
a conjugation  tube.  It  differs  in  appearance 
from  Spirogyra  in  having  a single  flat 
chloroplast  occupying  the  axis  of  the  cell. 
The  chloroplast  adjusts  its  position 
according  to  the  light.  Often  found  among 
vegetation  with  Spirogyra. 


Navicula  Bory 

A boat-shaped  diatom  with  a raphe  running 
from  end  to  end.  The  raphe  allows  it  to 
move  easily  with  a gliding  motion.  It  is  thus 
suited  to  living  on  surfaces,  on  plants,  piling 
or  on  the  sediments 


Nitzschia  Hassall 

These  boat  shaped  or  linear  diatoms  have  a 
raphe  on  a kind  of  projection  at  the  edge  of 
the  valve.  This  allows  them  to  move  easily 
and  avoid  being  buried.  There  are  two 
common  species  in  the  River  Bure,  one  is 
needle-like  N.  acicularis  and  the  other  linear 
with  tapered  ends  N.  pa  lea.  As  Nitzschias 
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tend  to  live  at  the  mud  surface  they  are 
easily  stirred  up  by  the  propellers  of  boats 
and  are  a feature  of  the  plankton. 

Ochromonas  Wyssotski 
This  member  of  the  Chrysophyceae  has  two 
flagella,  one  about  six  times  as  long  as  the 
other.  They  usually  arise  from  an 
emargination  of  the  front.  In  some  species 
there  are  balloon  shaped  vesicles  which  eject 
thick  strands  when  irritated. 


Oedogonium  Link 

Long  unbranched  threads  of  green  cells, 
usually  free  floating.  They  have  elaborate, 
reticulate  chloroplasts  with  subparallel 
meshes  and  many  pyrenoids.  A charact- 
eristic of  this  genus  is  the  method  of  growth 
of  the  cell  wall,  resulting  in  a series  of  rings 
at  the  end  of  some  cells. 

Oocystis  Nageli 

Oval  or  lemon-shaped  green  cells  less  than 
20pm  long.  Sometimes  up  to  four  daughter 
cells  in  the  parent  cell  wall. 


Oscillatoria  Vaucher 

The  trichomes  of  Oscillatoria  can  glide  and 
some  of  them  have  a swaying  motion  of  the 
tip.  This  Cyanophyte  often  has  gas  vesicles  llJTIJTfJ  t njjjJB 
which  allow  it  to  adjust  its  position  in  the 
water  column.  Sometimes  Oscillatoria 
growing  on  the  mud  surface  produce  so 
much  oxygen  that  pieces  about  50mm 
across  float  to  the  water  surface 
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Pandorina  Bory 

There  are  16  pear  shaped  green  cells, 
closely  packed  together  with  the  broad  ends 
outward  surrounded  by  a well  defined 
envelope  of  mucilage. 


Pediastrum  Meyen 

Disc  shaped  colonies  of  green  cells  common 
in  the  freshwater  plankton  The  cells  in  a 
single  layer  fit  closely  together.  They  are 
extensively  lobed  and  spaces  of  variable  size 
occur  between  them.  The  marginal  cells  are 
generally  produced  into  a pair  of  diverging 
processes 

Peridinium  Ehrenberg 
This  alga  is  closely  related  to  Ceratium 
having  distinct  plates  but  not  the  horns  of 
Ceratiums.  One  of  its  two  flagella  is  carried 
in  a groove  round  the  middle  of  the  cell. 


Phacotus  Perty 

Like  Chlamydomonas  but  the  organism  is 
enclosed  in  two  firm  walls  like  watch 
glasses.  A thick,  specially  differentiated 
envelope,  often  calcified  and  brown 
coloured.  Separated  from  the  contained 
protoplast  by  a fairly  wide  space.  Usually 
found  in  polluted  situations. 


Phacus  Dujardin 

A close  relative  of  Euglena  but  flattened 
like  a leaf,  bright  green  with  a red  eye  spot. 
The  rigid  wall  is  drawn  to  a sharp  point  at 
the  end  opposite  the  single  flagellum. 
Usually  contains  bright  grains  of  the  storage 
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Norfolk  Hawker  (Tony  Howes) 


Broad-bodied  Chaser  (Alan  Dixon) 


Emerging  Southern  Hawker.  Reepham  (Alan  Dixon) 


Southern  Hawker.  Reepham.  (Alan  Dixon) 


product  paramylon.  Usually  found  in 
nutrient  rich  situations. 

Pinnularia  Ehrenberg 
A robust  diatom  species  well  adapted  by  its 
strength  and  its  raphe  system  to  life  at  the 
mud  surface. 


Planktosphaeria  gelatinosa  G.M.  Smith 
A free  floating  colony  of  spherical  cells 
compactly  grouped  in  a mucilage  envelope. 
Chlorplasts  several  angular  discs,  each  with 
a pyrenoid.  Cells  to  25  pm  diameter. 


Pleurococcus  Meneghini  {Protococcus  Ag.) 
This  is  the  green  alga  of  fences  and  trees 
and  greenhouse  windows.  The  cells  have  a 
hot-cross  bun  appearance  Rarely  found  in 
the  river  plankton,  more  common  associated 
with  lichens.  Now  constitutes  the  genera 
Apatococciis  and  Desmococcus.  Similar  to 
Chlorella. 


Pseudanabaena  Lauterb. 

This  blue-green  is  less  than  2pm  broad. 
Single  trichomes  with  distinctly  separated 
cells.  Cylindrical  cells  with  rounded  ends. 
Able  to  creep;  associated  with  mud  surface. 


Quadrigula  Printz 

Groups  of  4 lanceolate  green  cells  in  a firm 
gelatinous  sheath.  Might  be  mistaken  for 
Ankistrodesmus  but  the  latter  has  not  the 
firm  gelatinous  sheath.  Only  Quadrigula 
chodatii  occurs  in  alkaline  waters.  Rare. 
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Rhodomonas  Karsten 

Cells  up  to  10pm  long;  a quick  moving 
flagellate  related  to  Cryptomonas,  with 
which  it  often  occurs  together.  Probably  the 
commonest  flagellate  in  the  broads  and 
rivers. 


Scenedesmus  Meyen 

A feature  of  the  phytoplankton  at  every  time 
of  the  year  is  the  easily  recognised  green 
alga  Scenedesmus.  Usually  four  cells  lie 
side  by  side,  the  outer  two  having  a pair  of 
spines.  There  are  several  species  in  the  Bure 
plankton. 


Schroederia  Lemmermann  em  Korschikov 
Free  floating  unicellular  needle-like  tapering 
at  the  poles  to  form  long  fine  setae.  There 
are  three  species  in  the  Coded  List.  S.  judayi 
is  Ankyra  judayi 


Selenastrum  Reinsch 

Like  Ankistrodesmus  but  the  cells  are 
strongly  curved  and  attached  back  to  back. 
Many  people  include  this  genus  in 
Ankistrodesmus.  There  are  two  species  in 
the  Coded  List,  S.  hihraianum  and  S. 
gracile. 

Skeletonema  Greville 

Looks  at  first  glance  like  Aulacoseira 
granulata  but  the  chloroplasts  are  only  1 or 
2 per  cell  and  the  mantle  is  not  punctate.  It 
has  about  half  a dozen  dark  markings  on  the 
edge  of  the  valve  which  are  complex  spines 
joining  two  valves  together.  The  frustules 
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break  up  to  give  H shaped  pieces.  Only 
Skeletonema  subsalsum  is  found  in  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Bure 


Sphaerocystis  Chodat 

4,8  or  16  green  spherical  cells  in  a mucilage 
envelope.  Often  contains  group  of  daughter 
cells  which  then  emerge  from  the  mucilage. 
Fairly  common  in  river  plankton 


Staurastrum  Meyen  em  Ralfs 
A desmid  which  occurs  in  alkaline  waters  It 
has  three  arms  on  each  semi -cell.  Numbers 
in  the  broads  can  be  quite  considerable. 

Stephanodiscus  Ehrenberg 
For  long  periods  of  the  year  the  plankton  of 
the  Bure  is  dominated  by  Stephanodiscus 
hantzschii  fo  tenuis.  The  cells  sometimes 
unite  into  chains  of  up  to  a dozen.  They 
have  long  very  fine  fibrils  which  help  to 
maintain  them  in  suspension. 


Stichococcus  Nageli 

Small  cylindrical  cells  with  rounded  ends. 
The  cells,  which  are  only  about  4pm  in 
diameter  have  a single  chloroplast  arranged 
as  in  Ulothrix.  Sometimes  they  form  small 
chains.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
lichens  or  in  the  soil. 

Stigeoclonium  Kiitzing 
A small,  featheiy'  green  alga  attached  to 
piling  or  other  algae.  Branched  with 
branches  having  tapered  ends. 
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Surirella  TuqDin 

A heavy  diatom  usually  from  the  mud 
surface,  with  a raphe  along  each  edge  and 
valve  strengthened  by  corrugations  and  ribs. 

Synechococcus  Nageli 
Oblong  to  cylindric  small  cyanobacteria 
solitary  with  broadly  rounded  poles,  7 to  15 
pm  diameter.  Similar  to  Stichococcus  which 
is  a green  alga 


Synedra  Ehrenberg 

A needle-like  diatom,  sometimes  dominating 
the  phytoplankton  of  the  Bure 


Synura  Ehrenberg 

A member  of  the  Chrysophyceae,  golden 
coloured  rolling  colonies  made  up  of  many 
cells  each  having  two  flagella  and  two 
yellow-green  chloroplasts.  The  cells  have 
scales  which  are  difficult  to  see. 


Tabellaria  Ehrenberg 

Usually  single  cells  in  the  Bure  but  is  better 
known  as  forming  zig-zag  or  stellate 
colonies.  Normally  indicates  rather  acid 
surroundings.  Within  the  cells  are  septa 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  genus. 


Tetraedron  Kutzing 

Small  angular  green  cells  solitary  and 
unattached.  Three  of  the  most  common 
species  from  the  Bure  are  figured  here. 
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I 

1 Tetrastrum  Chodat 

I Four  green  cells  united  together  to  form  a 
flat  plate.  Some  species  are  spinous. 

ITrHchelomonas  Ehrenberg  em  Deflandre 
Rather  like  Euglena  but  living  in  a case, 
through  the  opening  of  which  protrudes  a 
flagellum.  When  the  cell  divides  the 
I daughter  cell  exits  through  the  opening  and 
forms  its  own  case. 


Tribonema  Derbes  et  Solier 
, A yellowish  filamentous  alga  with  thickened 
’ walls  which  break  up  to  give  H shapes. 
I Often  found  on  sand  dunes  and  on  paths. 
There  are  planktonic  forms,  one  grew  in 
( Grafham  Water  in  enormous  numbers  when 
1 the  reservoir  was  filled  for  the  first  time. 


I Ulothrix  Kutzing 

I Unbranched  green  filaments  The  chloroplast 
is  about  half  the  length  of  the  cell  and 
I extends  round  half  to  of  the  periphery  as 
ran  open  ring.  Sometimes  attached  but  often 
>with  other  filamentous  algae 

iZygnema  Agardh 

(Green  filaments  resembling  Spirogyra  but 
rthe  chloroplast  is  in  the  form  of  a star. 
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Miscellaneous  observation 

Caenis  robusta  Etn.  is  a rare  mayfly  which  has  previously  been  recorded 
from  three  Norfolk  sites;  Wheatfen  Broad  (1951  & 1994-95),  Scoulton  Mere 
(1951)  and  Catfield  Fen  (1998).  At  a field  meeting  of  the  Society  on  16*  June 
2001  large  numbers  of  nymphs  were  netted  from  the  margins  of  Catfield 
Broad.  This  is  a shallow  broad  with  an  alkaline  pH  7.65.  Caenis  robusta  is 
normally  a species  confined  to  shallow  lakes  with  rich  vegetation. 

Roy  Baker 
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SOME  ADDITIONS  & REVISIONS  OF  THE  GENUS  RUBUS  L.  SINCE 
THE  PUBLICATION  0¥  A FLORA  OF  NORFOLK 


A.L.Bull 

Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham,  NR20  3JJ 

Series  1 Sylvatici.  A visit  was  paid  to  Fulmodeston  Severals  on  July  14th 
2000  by  kind  permission  of  Mr  E.Brun.  A total  of  17  species  were  recorded, 
making  it  one  of  the  richest  Rubus  woods  in  the  county.  Two  of  these  were 
new  records  for  Norfolk.  Rubus  calvatus  Lees  ex.Bloxam  This  large,  pink 
flowered  blackberry  was  found  to  be  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
wood.  A quite  widely  scattered  endemic,  its  main  centre  of  distnbution  is  in 
the  north  Midlands,  occurring  as  near  to  Norfolk  as  Lincolnshire.  (GR 
TG0029). 

Rubus  lentiginosus  Lees  in  Steele.  This  quite  striking  looking  bramble  with 
small  pink  petals  and  very  short  stamens  occurs  as  scattered  bushes  down  the 
east  side  of  the  wood  in  TG0028.  It  is  a regional  endemic  with  only  two  other 
sites  away  from  North  Wales,  Cheshire  and  Salop,  so  its  source  of  origin  in 
Fulmodeston  is  something  of  a mystery.  A hypothesis  that  brambles  may 
have  been  introduced  into  new  areas  with  nursery  stock  during  affbrestatjon 
from  just  before  the  last  war  until  such  time  as  herbicides  were  used  to 
control  weed  species  in  new  plantings  has  been  accepted,  but  cannot  be  cited 
with  any  certainty  in  the  case  of  Fulmodeston  Severals.  Mr  Brun  told  a 
Society  field  meeting  in  Spring  2000  that  the  wood  was  bought  by  Lord 
Leicester  from  the  Astley  family  in  about  1 849  and  it  was  he  who  introduced 
the  now  magnificent  specimens  of  exotic  conifers,  including  species  of 
Redwood,  Grecian  and  other  Firs  in  about  1851.  If  these  two  species  were 
introduced  at  about  that  time,  it  would  appear  that  the>  may  have  been  there 
for  150  years  and  that  the  nursery'  stock  must  have  come  from  Delamere 
Forest,  Cheshire,  where  both  grow  in  the  wild. 

Series  2.  Rhamnifoliu  Rubus  rhombifolius  Weihe  ex.Boenn.  This  is  in 
parentheses  in  the  Flora,  as  the.  site  south  of  Kings  L\nn  in  Edees  and 
Newton  distribution  map  was  found  to  have  been  an  error  and  this  has  now 
been  removed  from  the  national  database.  However,  on  July  22nd  1972,  the 
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author  collected  a bramble  along  the  main  bridleway  at  Holt  Lowes,  and  sent 
it  to  E.S.Edees  for  identification.  Edees  showed  it  to  A.Newton  who  stated  at 
the  time  that  he  thought  that  it  was  this  species,  but  Edees  himself  was  not 
sure.  The  sheet  had  been  placed  provisionally  in  the  R.rhombifolius  folder  in 
HERB. ALB,  and  was  notieed  during  the  annual  ‘euration’  in  November 
2000.  After  critical  examination  and  comparison  with  specimens  from  Essex 
and  Bedfordshire,  it  was  confirmed  that  the  Holt  Lowes  sheet  is  definitely 
R.  rhombifolius.  The  recently  updated  national  maps  for  Rubus  will  therefore 
show  a dot  for  TG03  in  VC  27  but  nothing  for  VC  28. 

The  area  of  Holt  Lowes  from  whence  the  specimen  was  taken  is  now  heavily 
shaded  and  almost  devoid  of  Rubus. 

Series  5 Vestiti.  Rubus  adscitus  Genev.  This  is  placed  in  parentheses  in  the 
Flora  as,  at  that  time  there  was  disagreement  as  to  whether  plants  placed 
under  this  name  from  Norfolk  were  indeed  R.  adscitus.  A full  re-evaluation  of 
all  gatherings  has  now  been  made  and  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  author 
and  A.Newton  that  1)  some  of  the  Norfolk  specimens  are  of  typical  material, 
and  2)  that  there  is  constant  gradation  from  the  typical  to  specimens  which 
are  infinitely  more  robust  and  glandular  than  is  normal,  indicating  that  in  this 
county  at  least,  this  plant  has  a wider  base  of  variation  than  in  some  other 
counties,  but  that  it  is  still  nevertheless  R.  adscitus.  The  brackets  can 
therefore  be  removed  and  the  following  records  listed:-  VC  27,TG0714 
Hockering  Wood;  TG0522,  Foxley  Wood;  TG0328,  Hindolveston  Wood; 
TG1312,  Ringland  Hills;  TG1034.  Edgefield  Little  Wood;  TG3821. 
Footpath  south-west  of  Catfield  Church;  TM2798,  Brooke  Wood. 
VC28.TF9732,  40  acre  Plantation,  Kettlestone;  TF9832,  Barney  Wood. 

Series  8 Anisacanthi.  Rubus  dentatifolius  (Briggs)  W.C.R. Watson.  This 
plant  from  south  west  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  the  Channel  Isles  and  western 
France  had  not  been  recognised  in  eastern  Britain  north  of  the  Thames  until 
1999  when  R.D. Randall  was  looking  through  Indet.  material  from  the  Edees 
herbarium  in  the  National  Museum  of  Wales  and  came  across  a sheet 
collected  ALB  July  20th  1980  from  Mintlyn,  West  Norfolk  VC. 28  (probably 
TF6619).  Recognising  that  the  sheet  was  probably  R.  dentatifolius  he 
contacted  A.Newton  who  in  turn  made  enquiries  of  ALB  as  to  whether  a 
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duplicate  sheet  for  this  gathering  was  in  existence. A search  of  Indet.  material 
in  HERB. ALB  revealed  not  only  a specimen  from  Mintlyn,  but  also  several 
likely  sheets  from  East  Norfolk.  These  were  all  seen  by  A.Newton  and 
confirmed  as  this  plant.  The  following  are  all  confirmed  records:-  VC27. 
TGI 342,  beside  the  main  coast  road  at  Oak  Wood,  Sheringham  Park  1995; 
TG1716,  Felthorpe  Common  1997:  TGI 8 16,  St  Faith’s  Common,  Horsford 
1979  & 1997;  TG21 16,  The  Wilderness,  Newton  St  Faiths  VC  28.  TG6619. 
Mintlyn  1980. 

If  one  includes  Rubus  caesius  Dewberry  and  Rubus  idaeus  Raspberry  as  well 
as  the  19th  C.  record  of  Rubus  bertramii  which  has  not  been  refound,  the 
Norfolk  Rubus  list  now  stands  at  90  of  which  89  have  been  found  since  1970. 
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Miscellaneous  observations 

Polyphemus  pediculus  (L.)  is  a waterflea  which  appears  as  a small  black 
speck  on  account  of  its  very  large  black  eyes.  The  female  is  only  2 mm  in 
length  and  the  male  is  even  smaller.  However,  when  seen  in  large  numbers 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a myriad  of  black  dots  swimming  in  the  water.  The 
other  major  distinguishing  feature,  apart  fi’om  the  eyes,  is  the  long  caudal 
process  with  two  long  caudal  stylets.  The  relatively  large  brood  sac  can  hold 
up  to  25  eggs. 

This  waterflea  has  been  recorded  occasionally  from  Wheatfen  Broad  in  the 
survey  by  the  Microscopy  Group  of  the  Society  in  the  mid-1990s  and  by 
Robert  Gurney  from  Surlingham  and  Rockland  Broads  earlier  in  the  century . 
(1904).  On  6*  June  2001  enormous  numbers  of  Polyphemus  pediculus  were 
I netted  in  the  Fen  Channel  of  Wheatfen  Broad  amongst  yellow  water  lilies  and 
from  Rockland  Staithe  and  the  margins  of  Rockland  Broad. 

Roy  Baker-Keith  Clarke 
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NORFOLK  BUGS 
Ken  Durrant 

18  The  Avenues,  Sheringham,  NR26  8DG 


To  the  entomologist  these  insects  are  a member  of  the  order  Hemiptera  (half 
wings)  there  are  1650  species  in  the  British  Isles.  They  feed  by  means  of  a 
rostrum  or  beak,  by  which  they  suck  the  juices  of  plants,  mammals,  birds  or 
other  insect  larvae. 

This  order  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Homoptera  (uniform  forewings 
or  like  wings)  the  texture  of  which  is  always  either  membranous  or  hardened 
but  never  both  types  together,  and  they  are  held  roof-like  over  the  abdomen. 
They  are  purely  vegetative  feeders,  sucking  the  sap  of  plants,  therefore  many 
species  are  classed  as  horticultural  pests,  not  only  by  effecting  the  host  plant 
through  the  loss  of  sap  but  also  through  the  introduction  of  various  virus 
diseases. 

The  other  sub-order  is  termed  the  Heteroptera  (unlike  wings)  their  forewings 
are  divided  into  two  textured  sections,  the  basal  part  being  hardened  whilst 
the  tip  section  is  thin  and  membranous,  these  are  held  flat  over  the  abdomen, 
they  are  both  vegetative  and  carnivorous  feeders. 

The  Homoptera  or  so  called  Plant  Bugs  are  again  divided  into  two  sections 
the  Auchenorhyncha  which  contains  the  Cicadas,  Frog-hoppers, 
Tree-hoppers  and  Leaf-hoppers,  these  have  short  bristle-like  antennae  and  are 
listed  here.  The  other  section  is  termed  the  Sternorhyncha  these  have  long 
thread-like  antennae  and  contain  the  Aphids,  Phylids  and  Scale  insects,,  these 
are  not  listed  here. 

The  last  list  of  Norfolk  Plant  Bugs  was  published  in  1901  in  the  Victorian 
History  of  the  Counties,  Norfolk.  1.  by  Edwards,  containing  those  species 
recorded  during  the  19th  century  over  the  whole  country.  Although  the  well 
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Large  Elephant  Hawkmoth  larva  on  Fuschia.  Reepham  2000  (Alan  Dixon) 


Large  Elephant  Hawkmoth  pupa.  Reepham  2000  (Alan  Dixon) 


Border  White  moth  (Tony  Howes) 


Ringlet  butterfly  and  dew.  Foxley  Wood  (Alan  Dixon) 


known  entomologists  of  the  dEy  subscribed  to  this  list,  many  of  whom  were 
our  local  county  clergy,  comments  relating  to  certain  species  such  as  “not 
recorded  or  occurring  elsewhere  in  Britain  “ are  frequently  quoted.  Does  this 
infer  that  all  the  specialists  existed  in  East.  Anglia?  Since  that  time  many  of 
the  names  have  been  changed  and  new  species  added  mainly  due  to  work 
undertaken  on  the  continent,  the  present  list  was  published  by  W.Le  Quensne 
& R.  Payne  in  1981  in  the  R.E.S.  handbook  series,  listing  355  species  and  is 
used  here. 


With  our  large  county  of  varied  habitats  many  species  are  frequently  taken  in 
the  field  although  some  species  are  of  very  local  distribution  possibly  due  to 
the  use  of  insecticides  or  herbicides  in  past  years.  However  entomologists 
sweeping  the  shrubs  and  low  herbage  tend  to  miss  them,  since  many  of  them 
are  extremely  small  but  agile  enough  to  escape  by  jumping  and  flying  from 
the  net  before  the  other  captures  can  be  assessed,  therefore  all  but  the 
specialist  ignores  them 

Although  modem  keys  are  available  other  factors  tend  to  lessen  their  appeal 
to  the  amateur  entomologist  without  a reference  collection  to  refer  to,  to  he 
certain  of  naming  them  does  require  the  extraction  of  the  genitalia,  an 
awkward  operation  in  itself.  Females  are  often  a different  colour  and  pattern 
to  their  respective  males,  in  some  species  it  is  still  impossible  to  identify  lone 
females  for  certain  also  quite  a number  of  species  can  be  found  in  two  forms 
Macropterous  (fully  winged)  or  Brachopterous  (short  winged). 

When  collecting  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  take  a small  series  from  anyone 
particular  habitat  carefullv  noting  herbage  in  the  vicinity,  n>-mphs  always 
restrict  themselves  to  their  foodplant  but  adults  do  tend  to  fly  onto  nearby 
shrubs  etc.  in  the  locality  if  disturbed. 

Parasites 

Adults  are  often  found  canyang  the  larval  forms  of  small  red  mites.  The 
larvae  of  flies  Verrallia  auct  Fin.  of  the  family  Pipunculidae  (big  headed 

hovererers)  live  in  the  bodies  of  leaf-hoppers. 
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Wasps  of  the  family  Dryinidae  cause  an  external  black  or  yellow  gall-like 
cyst  (thylacium)  on  the  outside  of  their  thorax  (Figure  1 .) 


Figure  1.  Conosanus  oboletus  Boh.  Male  showing  parasitic  cyst  (thylacium) 
of  Dryinidae  wasp. 

The  Solitary  wasp  Argogorytes  mystaceus  L.  stores  its  larval  cells  with,  the 
nymphs  of  the  common  frog-hopper  Philaenus  spumarius  L.  which  it  drags 
from  its  mass  of  froth. 

Insects  of  the  order  Strepsiptera  include  Elenchus  tenuicornis  Kby.  which 
causes  a small  spherical  shaped  protuberance  to  appear  on  the  hosts 
abdomen,  this  is  the  tip  of  the  puparium  of  the  parasite  which  resides  inside 
the  body  of  the  host,  “stylopized”  larvae  if  they  reach  the  adult  stage  are 
sexually  modified  by  parasitic  castration  and  often  appear  as  intersexes  that 
have  in  the  past  resulted  in  the  naming  of  new  species  when  found. 

Imports. 

Species  from  other  countries  occasionally  arrive,  some  actually  taking  hold 
and  survive  to  fill  a niche  when  conditions  are  right  for  them.  Such  it  was 
with  the  Rhododendron  bug  Graphocephala  fennahi  Yng.  = coccinea  Forst. 
from  America.  In  1929  I found  a specimen  at  Northrepps  Hall  north  Norfolk 
which  I retained  in  my  collection  for  many  years  unnamed.  In  1934,  however, 
it  was  found  in  Surrey  at  Cobham  and  recorded  as  the  first  British  record. 
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Figure  2.  Membracidae  (Tree-hoppers). 

Only  two  species  in  this  country.  Note  extension  to  protonura 

(a)  Centrotus  comutus  L.  Homed-hopper,  approx,  size  9.5mm  A local 
insect,  but  common  when  found,  exceptional  camouflage  when  sitting  close 
on  twigs. 

(b)  Gargara  genistae  Fab.,  approx  size  4.5mm.  Extremely  rare  in  Norfolk. 


Figure  3.  Cercopidae  (Froghoppers).  Note  hind  tibiae  shape. 

(a)  Aphrophora  alpina  Mel.  , approx  size  12mm 

(b)  Aphrophora  alni  Fin.,  approx  size  10mm.  A very  common  marshland 
species  always  found  where  Willow  and  Sallow  are  growing. 

(c)  Philaenus  spumarius  L.  form  typica.,  approx  size  6mm.  Pattern  very 
variable,  at  least  17  named  forms.  Abundant  everywhere  vegetation  is 
found,  better  known  as  the  Spittle  Fly  because  of  its  larval  spume  on  plants. 
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In  1968  on  a field  meeting  with  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society 
to  Northrepps  Hall,  we  found  dozens  on  nearly  every  Rhododendron  bush.  I 
then  recognised  my  find  of  years  before. (see  Norfolk  Norwich  Nats’ 
Newsletter  1.  June  1969)  and  identified  it. 

How  did  it  appear  in  Norfolk  five  years  before  the  Surrey  record?  I did  some 
detective  work  and  the  answer  was  soon  found.  Living  at  Templewood 
House,  next  to  Northrepps  Hall,  was  Sir  Samual  Hoare,  the  then  Foreign 
Secretary.  Between  1925-35  he  was  establishing  his  garden  nearby  and 
imported  trees  and  shrubs  from  friends  abroad.  It  is  possible  that 
Graphocephala  had  arrived  in  a consignment  of  plants  as  eggs  and  found  the 
already  established  area  of  Rhododendron  at  the  Hall  a perfect  home.  The 
species  is  extremely  common  in  the  countryside  today. 

Likewise  with  a large  humped-back  bug  called  the  Buffalo  Tree-hopper 
Stictocephalus  bisonis,  a native  of  America  but  fairly  common  on  the 
Continent.  I was  called  to  a friends  house  on  6.10.1963  in  East  Dereham  to 
see  a large  insect  on  the  inside  of  a window,  to  my  delight  it  was  a 
Stictocephalus  and  now  resides  in  my  collection.  More  detective  work  and 
the  answer  was  forthcoming.  My  friend  had  married  a French  girl  and  had 
recently  arrived  home  from  a holiday  at  his  inlaws  at  Thourrs  Deux  Severes, 
France.  His  wife  had  brought  back  a large  bunch  of  flowers  from  their 
garden,  inadvertently  adding  another  species  to  my  collection. 
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Cicadellidae 

Leafhoppers 

A.  Evacanthus 
ineterruptus  L.  approx 
size  6mm.  Common  in 
damp  places, 
noticeable  because  of 
its  contrasting  colours 
when  it  takes  flight  if 
disturbed. 

B.  Graphocephala 
fennahi  Yng.  approx 
size  9mm.  The 
Rhododendron  bug. 

C.  Platymetopius 
undatus  Deg.  approx 
size  6mm.  Local  in 
Breckland. 


Cicadellidae 

Leafhoppers 

A.  lassus  lanio  L. 
approx  size  7.5mm. 
Common  in  woods, 
usually  on  oak. 

B (male)  & C (female). 
Cicadella  viridis  L. 
approx  size  8mm. 
Common  on  grasses 
and  reeds  in 
marshy 
places. 


Cicadellidae 
Leafhoppers  - 
the  tiny  ones 

A.  Alebra  al  host  riel  la 
Fin.  approx  size  3mm. 
Two  forms  found  on 
oak,  red  marked  form 
rubro  dorsata  yellow 
marked  form  flavo 
dorsata. 

B.  Eupteryx  vittata  L. 
approx  size  3mm. 
fairly  common  on 
nettles. 


C.  Eurhadina  pulchella  Fin.  approx  size  3.5mm.  Common  on  oak 
D Edwardsiana  geometrica  Schk.  approx  size  4mm  fairly  frequent  where  alder 
grows. 


Fulgoromorpha: 
Delphacidae 

A.  Criomorphus 
albomarginatus  Curt, 
approx  size  2mm.  Our 
smallest  leafhopper.  It  can 
sit  on  the  head  of  a pin  and 
still  have  room  spare. 

B.  Delphax  pulchellus  Curt, 
female,  approx  size 
7.5mm. 

The  common  form  is 
brachypterous.macropters 
are  very  rare.  Note  curious 
antennae,  also  moveable 
large  spur  on  the  apex 

of  hind  tibia,  fairly  commonon  Phragmites  reed. 

C.  Delphax  pulchellus  Curt.  male,  approx  size  6mm.  Macropters  common, 
brachypters  rare. 


Fulgoromorpha: 

Issidae 

Issus  coleoptratus 
Fab.  approx  size 
6.5mm.  Infrequent  on 
thick  growths  of  ivy  on 
old  walls. 


Fulgoromorpha: 

Cixiidae 


A.  Cixius  nervosus  L. 
approx  size  7.5mm. 
Common  in  wooded 
areas. 

B.  Oliarus  leporinus  L. 
approx  size  6mm. 
Local  in  salt  marshes. 


Water  Averts  in  Foxley  Wood  (Alan  Dixon) 
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2000 


Araneus  marmoreus  var  pyramidatus  (Tony  Howes) 


LE  QUENSE,  W.J.,  1960-69.  Royal  Ent.  Soc.  Handbook  Vol.ll  (2a)  (2b)  & (3). 

LE  QUENSE,  W.J.,  1965.  Thgonocranus  emmeae  Fieb.  Ent.Monthlv Mag  Vol 
100,117 

LE  QUENSE,  W.J,  & PAYNE,  K.R.,  1981.  Royal  Ent.  Soc.  Handbook  Vol.ll  (2c) 
TED  ELLIS  TRUST.  Homoptera  records  for  Wheatfen. 


Species  Larval  food  plant  Watson-Praeger 

v.c. 

HEMIPTERA 

HOMOPTERA 

AUCHENORHYNCHA 


Cercopidae  Frog-hoppers  or  Spittle  Flies 


Cercopis  vulnerata  111 

on  roots  of  shrubs  in  solidified  froth 

27-28 

Aphrophora  alni  Fin. 

common  on  Sallows  and  Willows 

27-28 

alpina  Mel. 

ditto 

27-28 

Philaenus  spumarius  L. 

abundant  on  herbage  & shrubs  in 
spittle  froth 

27-28 

Neophilaenus  campestris  Fin. 

various  grasses 

27 

exclamationis  Thun.  ditto 

28 

lineatus  L 

ditto 

27-28 

longiceps  Put. 

Membracidac  Tree-hoppers 

various  salt  marsh  grasses 

27 

Centrotus  cornutus  L 

Oak 

27-28 

Gargara  genistae  Fab. 

Cicadellidae  Leaf-hoppers 

Petty  Whin  and  Broom 

27-28 

Megophthalmus  scabripennis  Edw.  var.  grasses  near  ground 

27-28 

Ledra  aurita  L. 

Oak 

27-28 

Ciccadella  viridis  L. 

coimnon  on  marsh  grasses 

27-28 

Graphocephala  fennahi  Yng. 

Rhododendron 

27-28 

Evacanthus  acuminatus  Fab. 

var.  grasses 

27-28 

interruptus  L. 

ditto 

27-28 

Idiocerus  ablicana  Kchm. 

Poplar 

27-28 

confusus  Flor. 

Sallows  and  Willows 

27-28 

distinguendus  Kclun. 

White  Poplar  and  Aspens 

28 

elegans  Flor. 

Sallows  and  Willows 

27 

fulgidus  Fab. 

Black  & Lombardy  Poplar 

27 

herrichi  Kchm. 

White  Willow 

27 

laminatus  Flor. 

Poplar  and  Aspen 

27 

lituratus  Fin. 

Crack  Willow  & Sallow 

27 
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Idiocerus  nitidissimus  H&S 

Poplar 

27 

poecilus  H&S 

Poplar 

27 

populi  L. 

Poplar  and  Aspen 

27-28 

similia  Kchm. 

Purple  Willow 

27-28 

stigmaticalis  Lew. 

White  and  Crack  Willow 

27 

tremulae  Est. 

Poplar  and  Aspen 

28 

vitreus  Fab. 

ditto 

27 

lassus  lanio  L. 

Oak 

27-28 

Oncopsis  alni  Schk. 

Alder 

27-28 

carpini  Sahl. 

Hornbeam 

28 

avellanae  Edw. 

Hazel 

27-28 

flavicollis  L. 

Birch 

27-28 

tristis  Zett. 

Birch 

27-28 

Pediopsis  tiliae  Germ. 

Lime 

28 

Macropsis  albae  Wag. 

White  Willow 

27-28 

cerea  Germ. 

Sallow  and  Osier 

28 

fuscinervis  Boh. 

Aspen 

27-28 

fuscula  Zett. 

Bramble 

28 

impura  Boh. 

Sallow 

28 

marginata  H&S 

Purple  Willow 

28 

mendex  Fieb. 

Elm 

28 

Scotti  Edw. 

Sallow 

27-28 

Agallis  consobrina  Curt. 

conunon  on  low  herbage 

27 

ribauti  Ostn. 

var.  grasses 

27 

venosa  Fin. 

Aspen 

27 

Eupelix  cuspidata  Fab. 

var.  grasses  often  on  roots 

27 

Aphrodes  albifrons  L, 

var.  grasses 

28 

bicinctus  Schk. 

Suaeda,  salt  marsh 

27-28 

bifasciatus  L. 

var.  grasses 

27 

flavostriatus  Don. 

ditto 

27-28 

serratulae  Fab. 

ditto 

28 

trifasciatus  Geof. 

heath  grasses 

27 

Stronggylocephalus  agrestis  Fin. 

marsh  grasses 

27-28 

livens  Zett. 

ditto 

27 

Doratura  impudica  Horv. 

coastal  sandhill  grasses 

28 

Deltocephalus  maculiceps  Boh. 

heath  grasses 

27-28 

pulicaris  Fin. 

var,  short  grasses 

28 

Paramesus  obtusifrons  Stal. 

Sea  Club  Rush 

28 

Cosmotettrix  costalis  Fin. 

marsh  grasses 

27 
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Arocephalus  punctum  Flor. 

var.  grasses 

27 

Turrutus  socialis  Flor 

ditto 

28 

Jassargus  di.<ttinguendus  Flor. 

ditto 

27 

Mocuellus  metricus  Flor. 

low  herbage 

28 

Arthaldeus  pascuellus  Fin. 

var.  grasses 

27 

Psammotettix  albomarginatus  Wg.  heath  grasses 

27-28 

cephalotes  H&S 

short  grasses 

27 

confmis  Dahl. 

var.  grasses 

27-28 

sabulicola  Curt. 

Marram  Grass  on  coastal  sandhills 

28 

striatus  L. 

low  herbage 

28 

Paralimnus  phragmitis  Boh. 

Phragmites  reed 

27-28 

Platymetopius  undatus  Deg. 

Bracken 

28 

Rhytistylus  proceps  Kchm. 

bases  of  tall  grasses 

28 

Sardius  argus  Mahl. 

heath  grasses 

28 

Allygus  mixtus  Fab. 

var.  grasses 

27-28 

modestus  Scot. 

ditto 

27 

Scleroracus  plutonius  Uhl. 

Cross-leaved  Heath 

28 

Conosanus  obsoletus  Kchm. 

var.  grasses 

27-28 

Euscelis  incisus  Kchm 

ditto 

27-28 

lineolatus  Brul 

ditto 

27 

Euscelidius  variegatus  Kchm. 

ditto 

28 

Macustus  grisescens  Zett. 

ditto 

27 

Streptanus  aemulaus  Kchm. 

ditto  marshes 

27 

Mocydia  crocea  H&S 

ditto 

28 

Thamnotettix  confmis  Zett. 

low  herbage 

27-28 

dilutior  Kchm. 

Oak 

27 

Speudotettrix  subfusculus  Fin. 

Oak 

27 

Lamprotettrix  nitidulus  Fab. 

Ivy  and  various  trees 

27 

Cicadula  frontalis  H&S 

marsh  rushes 

28 

aurantipes  Edw. 

sedges  at  edges  of  ponds 

27 

quadrinotata  Fab. 

sedges 

28 

persimilis  Edw. 

ditto 

27 

Elymana  sulphurella  Zett. 

var.  grasses 

28 

Opsius  stactogalus  Fieb. 

Tamarix 

27 

Grypotes  puncticollis  H&S 

Pines 

28 

Sonronius  dahlbomi  Zett. 

Willowherb 

27-28 

Macrosteles  fieberi  Edw. 

coastal  marsh  grasses 

27 

horvathi  Wag. 

marsh  rushes 

27 

laevis  Rib. 

coastal  marsh  grasses 

27 

oshanini  Raz. 

marsh  reeds  and  rushes 

27 
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Macrosteles  sexnotata  Fin. 

var.  grasses 

28 

variatus  Fin. 

Nettle 

28 

lividus  Edw. 

coastal  marsh  grasses 

27 

Balclutha  punctata  Fab. 

var.  grasses 

27 

Alebra  albostriella  Fin. 

Oak 

27-28 

Notus  flavipennis  Zett. 

sedges 

27-28 

Empoasca  decipiens  Paoli. 

Nettle 

27 

Kybos  betulicola  Wag. 

Birch 

27-28 

smaragdula  Fin. 

Alder 

27 

Eurhadina  concinna  Germ. 

Oak  or  Alder 

28 

pulchella  Fin. 

Oak 

27-28 

Eupteryx  atropunctata  Goez. 

Potato  or  Mallow 

27-28 

artemisiae  Kchm. 

Sea  Wormwood 

28 

aurata  L. 

Potato,  Nettle  or  Burdock 

27-28 

florida  Rib. 

Black  Horehound 

27-28 

melissae  Curt. 

Fleabane 

27-28 

signatipennis  Boh. 

Meadowsweet 

28 

stachydearum  Hdy. 

Hedge  Woundwort 

27-28 

tenella  Fin 

Yarrow 

27-28 

thoulessi  Edw. 

Mint 

28 

urticae  Fab. 

Nettle 

27-28 

vittata  L. 

Nettle  or  Ground  Ivy 

27 

Ribautiana  ulmi  L. 

Elm,  Oak  or  Sallow 

28 

Eupterycyba  juncunda  H&S 

Alder 

27 

Ossiannilssonola  callon  Then. 

Sycamore  or  Lime 

28 

Tinbergina  aurovittata  Doug. 

Oak 

27 

Edwardsiana  geometrica  Schk. 

Alder 

27 

tersa  Edw. 

Sallow  or  Willow 

27-28 

Zygina  hyperici  H&S 

St  John’s  Wort 

27 

angusta  Leth. 

Oak 

28 

tiliae  Fin. 

Oak,  Lime  or  Alder 

28 

FULGOROMORPHA 

Cixiidae 

Oliarus  leporinus  L 

salt  marsh  herbage 

27 

Tachycixius  pilosa  Olv. 

var.  grasses 

28 

Cixius  nervosus  L. 

var.  trees  and  shrubs 

27-28 

distinguendus  Kchm 

ditto 

27 

remotus  Edw. 

Sea  Buckthorn,  coastal  salt  marshes 

27 
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Cixius  similis  Kchm. 

wet  heath  herbage 

27-28 

Trigonocranus  emmeae  Fieb. 

suspected  underground  root  feeder 

Delphacidae 

on  shingle  bank. 

28 

Asiraca  clavicornis  Fab. 

var.  grasses 

28 

Kelisia  guttula  Germ 

sedges 

28 

guttulifera  Kchm. 

ditto 

28 

pallidula  Boh. 

ditto 

28 

punctulum  Kchm. 

sedges 

28 

Stenocranus  fuscovittatus  Fieb. 

var.  grasses 

27-28 

minutus  Fab. 

ditto 

27-28 

Chlorionini  glaucescens  Fieb. 

Phragmites  reed 

27-28 

smaragdula  Stal. 

ditto 

27-28 

unicolor  H&S 

ditto 

27-28 

Euconomelus  lepidus  Bok. 

rushes 

27-28 

Conomelus  anceps  Germ. 

ditto 

27-28 

Delphax  pulchellus  Curt. 

Phragmites  reed 

28 

Euides  speciosa  Boh. 

Phragmites  reed 

27-28 

Eurysa  lineata  Per. 

var.  grasses 

28 

Eurybregma  nigrolineata  Scot. 

salt  marsh  grasses 

27-28 

Criomorphus  albomaculatus  Curt 

marsh  grasses 

27 

Megamelus  notula  Germ. 

ditto 

28 

Megamelodes  quadrimaculatus  Sigt.  marsh  herbage,  ground  level 

28 

Laodeplhax  striatellus  Fin. 

var.  grasses 

27 

Javesella  dubia  Kchm. 

ditto 

27 

pellucida  Fab. 

ditto 

27 

Calligypona  reyi  Fieb. 

coastal  marsh  rushes 

27 

Xanthodephax  Jlaveolus  Flor. 

var.  grasses 

28 

Muirodelphax  aubei  Per. 

coastal  sandhill  grasses 

27-28 

Grax’esteiniella  boldi  Scot 

Marram  Grass 

27-28 

Elorodelphax  leptosoma  Flor. 

Issidae 

fen  herbage 

27-28 

Issus  coleoptratus  Fab 

l\y  and  Holly 

27-28 
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DERSINGHAM  BOG  & ROYDON  COMMON  MOTH  SURVEY  2000 


Jon  Clifton 

Kestrel  Cottage,  Station  Rd,  Hindolveston  NR20  5DE 

These  two  areas  of  heathland  were  surveyed  during  2000.  Being  about  eight 
miles  apart,  the  aim  of  the  survey  was  to  see  what  similarities  between  the 
two  sites  existed  and  how  important  they  were  at  county  level.  Dersingham 
Bog  forms  part  of  the  Sandringham  Royal  Estate  and  is  managed  by  English 
Nature  and  Roydon  Common  is  managed  by  Norfolk  Wildife  Trust.  Both 
reserves  have  three  distinct  habitats,  mire,  heath  and  woodland.  The  acid 
valley  mire  is  found  over  much  of  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  reserves  where 
the  ground  is  waterlogged.  Between  them,  they  contain  the  largest  example  of 
this  habitat  in  East  Anglia.  This  wet  acid  peat  of  the  mire  is  characterised  by 
a special  flora  including  bog  asphodel,  round-leaved  sundew,  cranberry,  bog 
myrtle  and  cotton  -grass.  The  mire  lies  on  shallow  peat  and  at  Dersingham  it 
is  bordered  on  one  side  by  steep  escarpments,  which  marks  the  edge  of  the 
ancient  coastline.  The  woodland  at  these  two  sites  are  quite  recent  and 
contains  scot’s  pine,  birch  and  sweet  chestnut 

The  trapping  started  in  May  and  continued  into  September  using  up  to  four 
125w  MV  traps,  two  6w  actinic  and  two  15w  actinic  traps,  both  scattered 
over  wide  areas  of  the  reserves.  A daytime  search  for  the  tiny  leaf  mining 
moths  (Nepticulidae  and  Gracillariidae)  was  made  in  October,  at  both  sites. 

281  species  of  moths  were  recorded  at  Roydon  Common  and  245  at 
Dersingham  Bog. 

One  of  the  first  surprises  came  at  Dersingham  on  the  misty  night  of  May  8* 
while  visiting  one  of  the  more  secluded  traps  on  the  open  heathland,  a Light 
Knot  Grass  was  discovered,  known  from  Roydon  Common  for  some  years 
now,  this  was  the  first  time  it  has  been  recorded  away  from  this  site  in 
Norfolk.  Its  nearest  other  location  being  the  Staffordshire  moorlands. 

Some  of  the  other  moths  recorded  at  both  sites  and  are  typical  of  the 
heathland  were  Ancylis  uncella.  Common  Heath,  True  Lovers  Knot,  Dotted 
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Gorse  in  bloom  (Tony  Howes) 


Oak  blossom  (Tony  Howes) 


Fly  Agaric  (D.MacFarlane) 


Water  Soldier  (Tony  Howes) 


Clay  and  Brown  Silver-line.  While  others  recorded  at  only  Dersingham  Bog 
included  the  Emperor  Moth,  the  sundew  feeding  plume  Buckleria  paludum, 
the  Notable/A  Purple-bordered  Gold  whose  larva  feed  on  marsh  cinquefoil, 
Agonopterix  nervosa  and  the  Gold  Swift.  While  recorded  only  at  Roydon 
were  the  Gelechid,  Noefaculta  ehcetella,  the  tortrix  moths  Acleris  notana 
and  A.  rufana  (with  only  a few  recent  county  records),  Metendothenia 
atropunctana,  Ancylis  unguicella,  Narrow-winged  Pug,  Grass  Emerald, 
Heath  Rustic  and  Beautiful  Yellow  Underwing. 

If  the  other  main  habitats  of  the  two  reserves  were  split  into  their  various 
categories  and  the  moths  associated  with  these  areas  (as  their  larval  food 
plant),  we  would  see  just  what  was  utilising  where  and  some  interesting 
records  would  be  worth  a mention  as  it  is  always  assumed  that  pure 
heathland  is  what  must  be  the  final  goal  of  the  relevant  conservation 
organisations. 

Birch 

One  of  the  main  enemies  of  heathland,  the  moths  associated  with  this  invasive 
tree  include  the  nationally  local  ‘leaf  mining’  moth  Phyllonorycter  anderidae 
(from  both  sites),  the  tortrix  moths  Apotomis  turbinana  and  A.  betuletana, 
Epinotia  bilunana,  the  local  E.  brunnichana  and  the  Nationally  Notable/Nb 
Epinotia  demarniana  whose  larva  feed  in  the  twigs  and  catkins.  The  larger 
‘macro’  moths  recorded  were.  Scalloped  Hook-tip,  Pebble  Hook-tip,  Grey 
Birch,  the  Lesser  Swallow  Prominent,  The  Miller  and  the  localised  Peacock 
Moth,  Birch  Mocha  and  Suspected. 

Pine 

The  Nationally  local  Pine  Hawk-moth,  which  is  increasing  its  range 
throughout  East  Anglia  and  whose  larva  feed  on  pine  were  recorded  at  both 
sites  in  fair  numbers,  good  numbers  of  the  tortricoides  moths  were  also 
recorded  and  included  Epinotia  rubiginosana  which  is  understood  to  of  been 
introduced  to  Norfolk  from  Scotland!  Olethreutes  bifasciana,  Pseudococcyx 
posticana  and  P.  turionella,  Rhyaciona  pinivorana  and  R.  pinicolana,  the 
pyrallid  Dioryctria  simplicella,  the  geometer  moths  Tawny-barred  Angle  and 
Barred  Red  and  finally  the  colourful  Pine  Beauty. 
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Phragmites  and  Juncus  communities 

Both  the  reserves  held  small  pockets  of  reed  and  sedge  and  some  very 
surprising  results  came  from  here  including  the  Notable/A  Flame  Wainscot 
which  was  recorded  at  Roydon  Common,  and  is  thought  to  frequent  the  drier 
parts  of  reed  beds.  The  adult  moths  lay  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  common  reed 
and  the  caterpillars  only  feed  at  night,  hiding  in  the  hollow  stems  during 
daylight,  sometimes  several  to  a stem.  Four  Notable/B  moths  were  recorded, 
the  bulrush  feeding  pyrallid  Calamotropha  paludella,  which  usually  occurs 
in  the  wet  fens  and  marshes  of  East  Anglia,  the  Silky  Wainscot,  usually 
found  in  large  reed  beds  and  whose  larva  can  be  parasitic,  the  Dotted 
Fan-foot  whose  larva  feed  on  sedges  as  well  as  willow  and  marsh  grasses, 
and  the  Marsh  Oblique-barred  which  is  a tiny  noctuid  moth  measuring 
15- 18mm  long  and  can  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  a micro  moth.  The 
Norfolk  records  of  this  moth  are  confined  to  these  two  sites  and  just  a hand 
full  in  the  Broads,  not  a lot  is  known  of  its  ecology  but  the  food  “plant  is 
believed  to  be  Juncus.  Other  Nationally  local  moths  associated  from  this  type 
of  habitat  were  the  pyrallids  Chilo  phragmitella,  Catoptha  pinella,  and 
Donacaula  forficella.  The  macro’s  Fen  Wainscot,  Southern  Wainscot, 
Striped  Wainscot,  Bulrush  Wainscot,  Small  Rufous,  and  the  beautiful  Silver 
Hook  were  also  recorded. 

If  all  the  245  species  recorded  at  Dersingham  Bog  were  take  into 
consideration  then  over  45  Nationally  local  species,  one  Notable/A  and  three 
Notable/B  were  recorded.  Of  the  281  records  from  Roydon  Common,  53 
were  Nationally  local,  one  Notable/A  and  seven  Notable/B.  Two  firsts  for  the 
county  were  also  recorded  here,  Cnephasia  genitalana  and  C.  conspersana 
which  are  two  nondescript  tortricoid  moths. 

A daytime  search  for  the  tortrix  moth  Choristoneura  lafauryana,  also  known 
as  the  ‘Dersingham  moth’  was  undertaken  in  June  and  July  at  Dersingham 
Bog,  searching  the  tips  of  the  bog  myrtle  leaves  looking  for  signs  of  the  larva. 
Other  than  a few  spiders,  no  moth  larva  was  found  which  was  not  too 
surprising  as  it  was  last  recorded  here  in  the  sixties  and  is  now  thought  to  be 
extinct  in  Britain. 
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FIRST  NORFOLK  RECORD  FOR  HYGROTUS NIGROLINEATUS 
(VON  STEVEN)  (COLEOPTERA:  DYTISCIDAE) 

GeofiFNobes 

Springside,  Carbrooke,  Norfolk,  IP25  6SQ 

A newly  flooded  gravel  pit  in  Carbrooke,  West  Norfolk  (TF  9500)  has 
yielded  the  first  Norfolk  record  of  Hygrotus  nigrolineatus.  Five  specimens 
were  found  in  the  shallows  amongst  algae  on  1'^  Apnl  2000.  This  is  the  most 
easterly  record  of  this  early  coloniser  of  new  ponds  with  a bare  substratum. 


The  first  British  specimens  were 
found  in  April  1983  m East  Kent  by- 
Ron  Carr  (1984).  TTie  second  was 
in  1986  from  an  MV  light  trap  in 
Suffolk  by  Andy  Foster,  the  nearest 
record  to  the  Norfolk  site.  Since 
then  the  beetle  has  colonised 
England  from  Devon  to  Durham 
with  a total  of  27  known  sites. 


The  shallows  of  the  gravel  pit  were 
teeming  with  Hygrotus  confluens 
and  Hydroglyphus  pus  Ulus  whilst 
in  the  deeper  water  Nehrioporus 
elegans  and  Scarodytes  holensis 
were  common.  signaticollis 

was  also  present.  A total  of  27 
species  of  water  beetle  have  been 
recorded  up  to  September  2000. 

Other  insects  present  that  may  be  of  interest  were  the  bugs  Cymatia 
bonsdorffii,  Notonecta  viridis,  N.  glauca  and  the  water  stick  insect  Ranatra 
linearis.  Odonata  present  were  Ischnura  elegans,  Coenagrion  puella, 
Enallagma  cyathbgerum,  Libellula  depressa,  Libellula  quadrimaculata  and 
Anax  imperator. 

Acknowledgements;  I should  like  to  thanks  Mr  Da\  id  Minns  of  Minns  Aggregates 
for  allowing  access  to  the  site. 
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TWO  NEW  SITES  VOK  AGABUS  STRIOLATUS  (GYLL.)  IN  NORFOLK 

GeofFNobes 


Agabus  striolatus  (RDB2)  was  first  recorded  in  Britain  at  Homing  Marsh, 
East  Norfolk,  in  1839  by  J.L. Brown,  and  Hamlet  Clark  took  it  there  in  1855. 
It  was  not  seen  again  in  Britain  until  Garth  Foster  (1982)  took  two  specimens 
at  Catfield  Fen  in  1977.  It  has  since  been  found  at  five  other  Broadland  sites. 
In  January  2000  two  new  sites  were  found  for  this  rare  water  beetle. 


The  first  was  found  on  15  January  in  TG 
02,  30  kilometres  from  the  nearest 
Broadland  site.  It  appears  to  provide  a 
new  habitat  type  for  this  species  in 
Britain.  I found  the  beetle  in  a small, 
open,  shallow,  mossy  pool  near  a 
reedbed.  The  pool  was  well  vegetated 
with  mshes,  sedges,  bogbean,  water 
forget-me-not  and  other  plants.  Wet 
woodland  is  present  on  the  borders  of  the 
site  but  is  some  distance  from  this  pool. 
Six  specimens  were  found  in  the  mossy 
pool  and  were  not  easy  to  detect  in  the 
debris  in  the  net  as  they  were  very 
sluggish.  Knowing  that  the  literature 
states  that  the  usual  habitat  for  A. 
striolatus  is  shaded  pools  in  carr,  the 
woodland  was  searched  and  a male  was 
found  under  bark  of  a waterlogged, 
fallen  branch  in  a pool.  It  was  resting 
with  its  legs  tucked  in  as  if  in 
hibernation. 
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Other  pools  throughout  the  area  were  searched,  but  no  more  specimens  were 
found  so  it  appears  to  be  very  localised.  Other  species  common  in  the  pond 
and  reedbed  were  Hydroporus  glabhusculus  Aube  (RDB3),  Laccornis 
oblongus  (Stephens)  (Na),  Agabus  unguicularis  (Thomson)  (Nb)’  and  llybius 
gutiiger  (Gyllenhal  (Nb)  and  /.  quadriguttatus  (Lacordaire). 

The  species  assemblage  is  reminiscent  of  one  from  a pmgo  system  and  the 
area  certainly  looks  a bit  like  one,  but  there  is  some  historical  evidence  that 
the  site  was  used  for  peat  digging.  Even  though  it  is  surprising  that  A. 
striolatus  has  not  yet  been  found  on  any  of  the  well-recorded  pingo  fen  areas. 

The  area  is  an  SSSI  and  has  an  interesting  flora  as  well  as  breeding  snipe 
and  reed  bunting.  It  is  managed  at  the  moment  by  mowing  some  areas  in  late 
summer. 

Two  weeks  later,  flushed  with  success,  I went  to  Upgate  Common  (TG 
1418),  only  seven  kilometres  away,  and  was  amazed  to  find  A.  striolatus 
there  also.  Unbelievably  one  scoop  of  the  net  took  six  specimens  and  it  was 
the  commonest  water  beetle  present.  Upgate  has  acid  and  calcareous  areas, 
and  striolatus  was  found  in  a very  shallow  pool  amongst  moss  and  rushes 
similar  to  the  previous;  later  in  the  year  one  specimen  was  found  in  a 
Sphagnum  pool  in  a much  more  open,  acid  area. 

llybius  guttiger,  Graptodytes  granularis  (L.)  and  Dytiscus  semisulcatus 
Muller  were  common  in  the  first  pool,  and  Agabus  montanus  (Stephens)  and 
A.  unguicularis  in  the  Sphagnum.  A return  visit  with  Garth  Foster  on  25 
April  turned  up  Hydraena  palustris  Erichson  (RDB2)  and  Hydrochus  brevis 
(Herbst)  (RDB3)  in  mossy  pools.  This  is  another  SSSI  and  a very  attractive 
area  at  present  managed  by  sheep  grazing.  One  wonders  how  long  A. 
striolatus  has  remained  undetected  at  these  two  sites  or  whether  it  is  a recent 
coloniser,  maybe  from  the  Broads.  It  is  also  likely  that  it  may  yet  be  found  in 
other  fens  in  the  area. 
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COLEOPTERA  OF  HOLKHAM  NATIONAL  NATURE  RESERVE 
NORFOLK;  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

Bryan  Sage 

Waveney  House.  Waveney  Close,  Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk  NR23  IHU 

Introduction 

It  is  nearly  five  year’s  since  the  publication  of  the  paper  by  Sage  (1996) 
dealing  with  the  beetle  fauna  of  this  important  coastal  nature  reserve.  In  that 
paper  a total  of  513  species  from  47  families  were  recorded.  The  complete 
list  of  all  the  records  was  produced  separately  and  was  available  on  request 
from  the  author.  As  a result  of  further  research  a number  of  corrections  and 
additions  to  that  list  are  now  necessary. 

Revised  Identifications 

The  specimen  of  Malthodes  fuscus  (Cantharidae)  from  Holkham  sand  dunes 
on  25*  June  1993  is  now  referred  Xo  M.  minimus.  Three  records  of  Aphthona 
atrocaenilea  (Chrysomelidae)  and  four  of  A.  me  lancholica  are  all  referable  to 
A.euphorbiae.  The  record  of  Dorytomus  dejeani  (Curculionidae)  from 
Holkham  Meals  on  25*  June  1993  is  referable  to  D.taeniatus.  The  record  of 
Enochrus  coarctatus  (Hydrophilidae)  from  a dyke  near  Meals  House  on  13* 
August  1993  should  be  referred  to  E.ochropterus  a Nationally  Notable  B 
species.  Also  in  this  family,  the  record  of  Helophonis  granularis  from  a 
grassy  pool  near  Meals  House  on  29*  April  1993  should  he  referred  to 
Helophonis  strigifrons. 

Deletions 

The  record  of  Platystethus  nodifrons  (Staphylinidae)  from  damp  mud  on 
Holkham  pastures  on  19*  August  1992  should  be  deleted. 

Additions 

A total  of  98  species  can  now  he  added  to  the  Holkham  National  Nature 
Reserve  list,  and  these  are  detailed  in  Appendix  I.  Taking  account  of  these 
additions  and  the  changes  discussed  above,  the  list  is  now  increased  from  513 
to  608  species.  With  the  addition  of  the  Byturidae,  Cerylonidae,  Geotrupidae 
and  Scydmaenidae,  the  number  of  families  represented  in  the  Holkham  beetle 
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fauna  rises  from  47  to  5 1 . In  the  ease  of  the  Carabidae  the  number  of  species 
is  increased  from  77  to  87.  and  in  the  Staphylinidae  from  1 15  to  130. 

Habitats 

A little  under  half  of  the  additional  species  can  be  assigned  to  specific 
habitat-types,  whilst  the  remainder  were  mostly  obtained  by  general 
collecting  methods  such  as  sweeping.  Among  the  latter  is  the  weevil, 
Otiorhynchus  rugifrons,  a nocturnal  polyphagous  species  which,  in  the 
British  Isles,  is  almost  exclusively  maritime  in  its  distribution. 

Saltmarshes 

Four  further  species  have  been  taken  in  this  specialised  habitat  Anthicus 
imtabilis,  Olibrus  aeneus,  Pterostichus  versicolor,  and  Quedius  hispanicus 
which  is  a very  typical  inhabitant  of  the  upper  levels  of  saltmarshes.  Neither 
Olibrus  aeneus  nor  Pterostichus  versicolor  are  typical  saltmarsh  species. 

Sand  Dunes 

Ten  further  species  can  he  added  to  the  list  for  this  habitat  Anthicus 
bimaculatus,  Calathus  ambiguus,  Catops  fuliginosus,  Cleonus  piger, 
Cyphon  padi,  Myllaenus  infuscata,  Notoxus  monoceros,  Phyllotreta 
nemorum,  Saprinus  semistriatus  and  Trachyphloeus  bifoveolatus.  The  first 
named  is  a typical  species  of  the  sand  dune  habitat.  Four  species  - Calathus 
ambiguus,  Cleonus  piger,  Notoxus  monoceros  and  Trachyphloeus 
bifoveolatus  occur  in  sandy  habitats  both  on  the  coast  and  inland.  The 
Histerid  Saprinus  semistriatus  is  usually  found  in  dung,  and  in  the  present 
instance  was  probably  associated  with  rabbit  dung.  The  remaining  four 
species  have  no  particular  association  with  sand  dunes. 

Shores 

The  one  further  species  recorded  here,  Thinobaena  vestita,  is  a Upical 
inhabitant  of  tidal  refuse. 

Dykes  and  Pools 

Two  further  species  - Helophorus  nanus  (a  species  of  acid  waters  and  fens), 
and  Stenus  canaliculatus,  which  is  characteristic  of  marshy  places. 
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Bare  Mud  by  Dykes  and  in  Wet  Pastures 

The  one  additional  species  that  has  been  recorded,  Elaphrus  cupreus,  is 
characteristic  of  this  habitat. 


Carrion 

There  are  three  additions  here  - Catops  morio,  Hister  impressus  (both 
characteristic  of  carrion),  and  Omalium  rivulare  which,  although  not  a 
typical  carrion  species,  has  also  been  recorded  in  this  medium  at  Scolt  Head 
Island  (Welch  1984). 

Dung 

There  are  three  additions  to  the  list  of  species  found  in  cattle  dung  - Aphodius 
nifus,  Geotrupes  spiniger  and  Platydracus  stercorahus.  Also,  Aphodius 
foetens  was  taken  from  horse  dung,  and  is  the  first  species  to  be  found  in  this 
medium  on  the  reserve.  All  except  Platydracus  stercorahus  are  typical  dung 
species. 

On  or  Under  Bark 

This  habitat-type  was  not  discussed  in  Sage  (1996)  but  five  species  have  now 
been  recorded  - Cerylon  ferrugineum,  Paromalus  flavicomis,  Phloeostiba 
plana  (at  sap),  Stegobium  paniceum  (usually  in  stored  products)  and 
Stenichnus  scutellahs.  Other  than  Stegobium  paniceum  these  are  all 
characteristic  of  this  habitat. 


Not  Saltmarsh  or  Dyke  Plants 

Most  of  the  new  phytophagous  species  were  obtained  by  general  collecting 
methods  such  as  sweeping,  and  the  host  plant  is  known  for  only  a few 


species: 


Plant 

Lepidium  draba 
Rumex  sp. 

Trifolium  pratense 

Ulex  europaeus 
Urtica  dioica 


Beetle 

Ceutorhynchus  turbatus 
Perapion  curtirostre 
Rhinoncus  pericarpius 
Protapion  apricans 
Protapion  assimile 
Micrambe  vini 
Brachypterus  glaber 
Brachypterus  urticae 
Tanymecus  palliatus 
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Discussion 

The  list  in  Sage  (1996)  contained  45  species  which  qualified  for  Nationally 
Notable  B status.  This  figure  is  now  increased  to  54  with  the  addition  of 
Calathus  ambiguus,  Catapion  pubescens,  Chaetarthia  seminulum,  Cleonus 
piger,  Helophorus  nanus,  Hypera  danci,  Longitarsus  dorsalis,  Tanymecus 
palliatus  and  Enochrus  ochropteus  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  two  above. 
Two  of  the  new  additions  qualify  for  Nationally  Notable  A status  - Anthicus 
bimaculatus  and  Longitarsus  ganglbaueri. 

Insofar  as  comparison  with  the  beetle  fauna  of  Scolt  Head  Island  is  concerned 
it  maybe  noted  that  only  29  of  the  97  new  Holkham  species  have  also  been 
recorded  at  Scolt  Head.  The  380  species  known  from  that  locality  include  54 
Carabidae  and  135  Staphylinidae,  whilst  the  comparable  figures  for  Holkham 
NNR  are  87  and  130  respectively. 
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Anobiidae 

Stegohium  paniceum  - East  Hills.  Wells,  3'^*^  May  1997  on  pine  bark. 

Anthicidae 

Anthicus  bimaculatus  - Holkham  sand  dunes,  9^^  June  1996  Nat.Not.A 

A .instabilis  - East  Hills,  Wells,  17‘*’  March  1999  on  saltmarsh. 

Notoxus  monoceros  - East  Hills.  Wells,  3^^*  May  1997  in  sand  dunes. 

Apionidae 

Catapion  pubescens  - Holkham  Meals.  4“*  June  2000  (BL).  NatNotB 

Eutrichapion  vorax  - Holkham  Meals,  4*^  June  2000  (BL). 

Perapion  curtirostre  - Holkham  Gap,  2P‘June  2000  on  Sheep’s  Sorrel. 

P.  hydrolapathi  - Burnham  Overy.  August  1980  (ACW). 

Protapion  apricans  - Bones  Drove,  Holkham,  3^*^  June  1999  on  Red  Clover. 
P.assimile  - Burnham  Overy,  4‘‘’June  2000  on  Red  Clover  (MGM). 

Attelabidae 

Rhynchites  germanicus  Burnham  Overy.  4“*  July  2000  by  sweeping  (MGM). 

Byturidae 

Byturus  ochraceus  - Burnham  Overy.  3^‘^/4‘*’  June  2000  by  sweeping  along  the  sea 

wall  (MS). 

Cantharidae 

Canthahs  lateralis  - Warham  saltmarsh,  20*  July  2000. 

Malthodea  marginatus  - Burnham  Overy,  3^‘*/4*  June  2000  by  sweeping  on  sea 

wall  (MS). 

Carabidae 

Amara  similata  - East  Hills.  Wells.  9*  May  1998. 

Badister  bipustulatus  - Burnham  Overy.  3'‘^/4*  June  2000  on  sea  wall  (MS). 
Bembidion  properans  - in  damp  pasture  Holkham.  7*  July  2000 
Calathus  ambiguus  - Holkham  dunes.  3^‘^/4*  June  2000  (MS).  Nat  Not.B 

Dromius  quadrinotatus  - Holkham  Meals,  L*  February  1998. 

Elaphrus  cupreus  - HoUcham  wet  pastures,  P*  October  1988  (ACW). 

Notiophilus  palustris  - Burnham  Overy.  3'*^/4*  June  2000  on  sea  wall  (MS). 
Pterostichus  niger  - Holkham  wet  pastures,  1^  October  1988  (AC  W). 

P.  versicolor  - Warham  saltmarsh,  20*  September  1997  in  grass  at  landward  edge. 
Stenolophus  mixtus  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall.  3'^*  June  2000  (MC). 

Cerylonidae 

Cerylon  ferrugineum  - East  Hills.  Wells.  9“' May  1998  under  bark. 

Chrysomelidae 

Apteropeda  orbiculata  - Burnham  Overy,  3^'*/4*  June  2000  by  sweeping  on  sea 

wall  (MS). 

Cryptocephalus pusillus  Burnham  Overy  pastures.  5*  August  1980  (ACW). 
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Longi tarsus  dorsalis  - Holkham  Meals.  4*^  June  2000  (BL).  Nat.  Not  B 

Longitarsus  ganglhaueri  - Holkham  Meals,  4*  June  2000  (BL).  Nat  Not  A 

i Phyllodecta  laticollis  -Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3"*^  June  2000  (MC) 

I Phyllotreta  atra  - Wells  sand  dunes  and  pines.  4*  June  2000  (MC). 
j Phyllotreta  nemorum  - Holkham  Dunes.  3"^^  June  2000  (MS  ). 

I Psylliodes  affinis  - Wells  sand  dunes  and  pines.  4*  June  2000  (MC). 

' Psylliodes  dulcamarae  - Wells  sand  dunes;  arid  pines,  4^^  June  2000  (MC). 

Coccineliidae 

! Adalia  1 0-punctata  - Burnham  Overy  pastures.  5*  August  1980  (ACW) 
Cryptophagidae 

Atomaria  atricapilla  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3"^*  June  2000  (MC).  and  Holkham 

Meals  4‘*’  June  2000  (BL). 

A.  linearis  -Wells  sand  dunes  and  pines.  4*^  June  2000  (MC). 

Micrambe  vini  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall.  10“'  May  1994. 

Curculionidae 

Ceutorhynchus  contractus  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3'“  June  2000  (MC),  and 

Holkham  Meals.  4“'  June  2000  (BL) 
Ceutorhynchus  erysimi  - Burnham  Overy.  3"“/4“'  June  2000  by  sweeping  on  the  sea 

wall  (MS). 

Ceutorhynchus  floralis  - Wells  sand  dunes  and  pines,  4*^  June  2000  (MC),  and 

Holkham  Meals.  4“'  June  2000  (BL.). 

Ceutorhynchus  obstrictus  - Burnham  Overy  pastures.  August  1980  (ACW). 
Ceutorhynchus  pyrrhorhynchus  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3^“  June  2000  (MC), 

and  Holkham  Meals.  4“’  June  2000  (BL). 
Ceutorhynchus  turbatus  -Burnham  Overy  , 4“*  June  2000  on  Hoarv  Cress  (MGN). 
Cleonus  piger  - Holkham  dunes.  4*  June  2000  (TDH).  Nat  Not  B 

Hypera  dauci  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3'“  June  2000  (MC).  Nat  Not  B 

Mecinus pyraster  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall.  3"^  June  2000  (MC). 

Otiorhynchus  rugifrons  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall  27“*  August  (ACW). 

Rhinoncus  castor  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3^“  June  2000  (MC). 

R.pericarpius  - Warham  saltmarsh.  June  1997  onRumex  species 
Rhynchaenus  rusci  - Holkham  Meals.  4th  June  2000  (BL) 

Tanymecus  palliatus  - Warham  saltmarsh.  6*  June  1997  on  Common  Nettle 

Nat  Not  B 

Tichius  picirostris  - Burnham  Ov^eiy^  sea  wall.  3'“  June  2000  (MC)  and  Holkham 

Meals  4*  June  2000  (BL). 

Trachyyphloeus  bifoveolatus  - Holkham  dunes.  3^“/4*  June  2000  at  roots  of 

Marram  Grass  (MS). 

Trichosirocalus  troglodytes  - Burnham  Oveiy  sea  wall,  3^“  June  2000  (MC) 
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Geotrupidae 

Geotrupes  spiniger  - Holkham  Meals,  3P‘  August  1975  in  dung  (ACW). 

Histeridae 

Abraeus  globosus  - Burnham  Overy,  June  2000  on  sea  wall  (MS). 

Hister  impressus  - Holkham  Meals  pastures,  31^  August  1975  (ACW). 

Paramalus  flavicornis  - East  Hills,  Wells,  9*^  May  1998  under  bark 

Saprinus  semistriatus  - Burnham  Overy  sand  dunes,  17^  September  1995  by  rabbit 

burrow. 

Hydrophilidae 

Chaetarthia  seminulum  - Burnham  Overy  pastures,  5***  August  1980  (ACW). 

NatNotB 

Helophorus  nanus  - Burnham  Norton  pastures,  19*  September  1995  in  drainage 

dyke.  NatNotB 

Lathridiidae 

Aridius  bifasciatus  - Holkham  Meals,  P*  February  1999  in  litter. 

Cortinicara  gibbosa  - Wells  sand  dunes  and  pines,  4*  June  2000  (MC). 

Enicmus  histrio  - Holkham  Meals,  4*  June  2000  (BL). 

Melanopthalma  curticollis  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3"^*  June  2000  (MC). 

Leiodidae 

Catops  fuliginosus  - East  Hills,  Wells,  3"*  May  1997  in  sand  dunes. 

Catops  mono  - East  Hills,  Wells,  15*  December  1998  in  dead  Shelduck. 

Melyridae 

Dasytes  aeratus  - Holkham  Meals,  4*  June  2000  (BL). 

NitiduHdae 

Brachyptems  glaber  - Burnham  Overy  pastures,  5*  August  1980  on  Common 

Nettle  (ACW). 

Brachyptems  urticae  - Burnham  Overy  sea  pastures,  5*  August  1980  on  Common 

Nettle  (ACW). 

Epuraea  aestiva  - Holkham  Meals,  4*  June  2000  (BL). 

Oedemeridae 

Oedemera  lurida  - Warham  saltmarsh,  6*  June  1997. 

Phalacridae 

Olibms  aeneus  - Warham  saltmarsh,  13*  April  1999. 

Olibms  affinis  - Holkham  Meals,  4*  June  2000  (BL). 

Scarabaeidae 

Aphodius  foe  tens  - Warham  saltmarsh,  3^^  September  2000  in  horse  dung  on 

coastal  footpath. 

Aphodius  mfus  - Holkham  Meals,  3 P*  August  1973  in  dung  (ACW). 
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Scirtidae 

Cyphon  padi  - Holkham  dunes,  June  2000  (MS). 

Cyphon  phragmiteticola  - Burnham  Overy  pastures,  5'^  August  1980  (ACW). 

Scolytidae 

Pityophthorus  puhescem  - Holkham  Meals,  4*  June  2000  (BL). 

Scolytus  rugulosus  - Burnham  Overy  pastures,  5*  August  1980  (ACW). 

Scrapiidae 

Anapsis  pulicaria  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  5*  August  1980  (ACW). 

Scydmaenidae 

Stenichnus  scute  Haris  - Holkham  pines  (west  end),  9*  June  1 998  under  bark. 

Staphylinidae 

Lesteva  heeri  - Holkham  Meals,  3P*  August  1975. 

Myllaena  infuscata  - Holkham  dunes,  3^‘*/4*  June  2000  (MS). 

Omalium  rivulare  - Burnham  Overy  sand  dunes,  28*  January  1997  in  dead  rabbit. 
Othius  laeviusculus  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3'^*  June  2000  (MC). 

Phloeostiha  plana  - East  Hills,  Wells,  23^^  September  2000  under  bark  of  dead 

pine. 

Platydracus  stercorahus  - Holkham  Meals  pastures,  18*  August  1996  on  cattle 

dung. 

Quedius  curtipennis  - Holkham  Meals,  P*  October  1988  (ACW). 

Quedius  hispanicus  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3^^*  June  2000  at  edge  of  saltmarsh 

(MC). 

Stenus  hinotatus  - Holkham  pasture,  P*  October  1988  (ACW). 

Stenus  brunnipes  - Burnham  Overy,  3"*/4*  June  2000  at  base  of  low  plants  (MS). 
Stenus  canaliculatus  - Holkham  pastures,  P*  October  1988  (ACW). 

Stenus  formicetorum  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3"**  June  2000. 

Stenus  juno  - Burnham  Overy  pasture,  5*  August  1980  (ACW). 

Stenus  pusillus  - Burnham  Overy  pastures.  5*  August  1980  (ACW). 

Thinobaena  vestita  - Burnham  Overy  sea  wall,  3^“^  June  2000  (MC). 

WEATHER  SUMMARY  FOR  2000 

J.G. Hilton 

Morley  Weather  Centre,  Morley,  Wymondham  NR  18  9DB 

The  mean  temperature  for  2000  (10.3°C)  was  0.8°C  above  the  long-term 
average.  Rainfall  (772.6mm)  was  the  highest  since  1998,  23%  above  the 
long-term  normal.  It  was  the  third  consecutive  year  with  more  than  750mm 
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rainfall.  Sunshine  (1413.8  hours)  was  the  lowest  for  13  years.  It  proved  to  be 
the  wettest  autumn  (3 1 1 .0  mm)  since  1927  (330.5  mm) 

January  was  1.5°C  above  normal,  and  much  sunnier  than  the  long-term 
average.  Rainfall  was  the  lowest  for  three  years.  Temperatures  were  above 
normal  for  the  first  eight  days  and  no  air  frosts  were  recorded.  Temperatures 
were  variable  for  the  rest  of  the  month  and  the  occasional  mild  spell  was 
recorded. 

February  was  2.5°C  above  the  long-term  average,  and  it  was  the  fourth 
consecutive  mild  February.  Rainfall  was  the  highest  for  five  years.  The 
month  was  much  sunnier  than  normal.  Very  mild  weather  occurred  for  the 
first  eight  days.  Temperatures  were  near  to  or  slightly  above  the  normal 
during  the  day  from  the  9^^  to  the  22"*^,  but  grass  minimum  recordings  fell  to 
well  below  freezing  at  times;  -7.4°C  (M**'),  -3.6°C  ( 17*^,  -5.8°C  (20*)  and 
-7.10(22"^*). 

March  was  the  driest  for  three  years  with  only  46%  of  the  long-term  average. 
Sunshine  was  near  to  normal  and  the  mean  temperature  was  1 ,2°C  above  the 
long-term  average.  Mild  weather  occurred  from  the  6*  to  the  25*  and 
temperatures  exceeded  10°C  every  day  except  the  18*  and  the  23'^'^.  This 
period  was  dry  apart  from  light  rain  on  the  14*  (0.6  mm),  and  heavier  falls 
on  the  24*  (3.2  mm)  and  the  25*  (1.0  mm).  The  last  few  days  of  the  month 
were  colder  than  normal  and  sharp  ground  frosts  formed  at  times. 

April  was  much  wetter  than  normal  and  the  mean  temperature  was  0.7®C 
above  the  long-term  average.  Sunshine  was  slightly  below  normal.  After  a 
spell  of  near  normal  temperatures  mild  sunny  weather  was  recorded  from  the 
5*  to  the  10*  but  ground  frosts  formed  at  night.  It  was  cold  and  cloudy  from 
the  1 1*  to  the  15*  with  rain  at  times.  From  the  20*  to  the  end  of  the  month 
temperatures  were  above  normal;  showers  fell  on  most  days  and  were 
particularly  heavy  on  the  25*  (8.4  mm)  and  the  26*  (12.4  mm). 

May  was  the  wettest  since  1932  and  the  cloudiest  for  four  years.  It  was  the 
coolest  for  three  years.  Showers  were  frequent  from  the  17*  and  it  was 
particularly  wet  on  the  18*  (10.8  mm),  the  26*  (13.2  mm)  and  the  28*  (25.4 
mm). 
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June  was  the  driest  for  four  years  with  57%  of  the  average  monthly  total. 
Sunshine  was  near  to  normal  and  the  mean  temperature  was  the  highest  since 
1992.  It  was  very  warm  (28,0°C)  and  sunny  (14.8  hours)  on  the  18*  and  the 
19*  (32.0*^C)  and  13.8  hours  sunshine.  Temperatures  fell  to  below  normal  on 
the  23'^'^  and  it  remained  cool  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 

July  was  the  coolest  since  1980  and  the  cloudiest  for  35  years  with  only  57% 
of  the  long-term  sunshine.  Rainfall  was  the  highest  for  seven  years. 
Temperatures  were  well  below  normal  until  the  18*  and  it  was  particularly 
wet  and  dull  at  times.  A warm  sunny  spell  on  the  19*  and  the  20*  was 
followed  by  more  cool  weather,  but  normal  temperatures  were  recorded  for 
the  last  six  days  of  the  month. 

August  was  the  driest  since  1995.  The  mean  temperature  was  0.5°C  above 
normal  and  sunshine  was  slightly  below  the  long-term  average.  A warm 
showery  beginning  gave  way  to  a mainly  dry  and  warm  spell  which  lasted 
until  the  18*.  Unsettled  conditions  for  the  rest  of  the  month  resulted  in 
showery  weather  interspersed  with  warm  sunny  periods. 

September  was  much  wetter  than  normal  with  180%  of  the  long-term 
average  rainfall.  Sunshine  was  78%  of  the  normal,  and  it  was  the  fourth 
September  in  a row  with  higher  than  average  temperatures.  The  first  two 
weeks  had  well  below  average  rainfall  and  temperatures  were  normal  or 
slightly  above,  but  the  10*  and  the  11*  were  noticeably  warm  (25.9°C  and 
26.4°C).  It  was  also  lacking  in  sunshine.  Heavy  rain  was  recorded  from  the 
15*  to  the  19*  and  cool  weather  persisted  until  the  2 TV  The  22"'^  to  the  24* 
were  warmer  than  normal  and  near-normal  temperatures  prevailed  for  the  rest 
of  the  month.  A bout  of  continuous  rain  during  the  evening  of  the  25*  and 
into  the  26*  resulted  in  a fall  of  19.6mm. 

October  was  the  wettest  since  1993  and  the  dullest  for  six  years.  The  mean 
temperature  was  near  to  the  long-term  normal.  A warm  and  mainly  diy  start 
was  followed  by  a spell  of  cool  weather  from  the  7*  to  the  14*  , and  resulted 
in  the  first  ground  frost  of  the  autumn.  Rain  fell  on  every  day  from  the  7*  to 
the  1 1*.  Heavy  ram  fell  on  the  27*  (10.6  mm),  28*  (12.4  nun),  29*  (8.4  mm) 
and  the  30*  (13.2  mm). 
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November  was  the  wettest  for  four  years  and  the  second  consecutive  month 
with  more  than  100  mm  rainfall.  Sunshine  was  equal  to  the  long-term 
average,  and  the  mean  temperature  was  0.6°C  above  normal.  The  month  was 
generally  unsettled  with  heavy  rain  at  times.  Recordings  of  9.4  mm 
23.4  mm(6*),  10.2  mm(ll‘^),  8.2  mm(16*)  were  the  heaviest  but  spells  of 
rain  continued  for  most  of  the  month.  The  showery  nature  of  the  rain  resulted 
in  sunny  periods  at  times,  but  the  13*  (7.3  hours),  14*  (5.0  hours)  and  the 
20*  (6.1  hours)  were  particularly  sunny.  The  last  six  days  of  the  month  were 
milder  than  normal,  and  15.0°C  was  reached  on  the  28*. 

December  was  the  driest  for  four  years,  and  the  mean  temperature  was  1 . 1°C 
above  normal.  The  first  thirteen  days  were  much  milder  than  normal  and  no 
frosts  were  recorded.  Rain  fell  on  11  days  during  this  period  and  it  was 
heavy  at  times.  Fresh  southerly  winds  prevailed.  The  second  half  of  the 
month  was  much  cooler  and  drier  but  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  24*  (17.8  mm).  It 
was  particularly  cold  during  the  last  six  days  when  sharp  frosts  occurred  and 
the  temperature  struggled  to  just  above  freezing  point  on  the  28*  and  the  29*. 


BOTANICAL  REPORT  2000 
Robert  Ellis 

1 1 Havelock  Road,  Nowich  NR2  3HQ 

Botanical  records  for  the  county  begin  in  the  1700s  but  remain  sparse  until  the 
last  forty  years.  Even  during  this  most  recent  period,  there  has  always  been  a 
tendency  for  records  to  be  kept  only  for  plants  seen  to  be  rare.  This  means  we 
have  a reasonable  amount  of  data  on  the  national  rarities,  but  relatively  little 
on  scarce  or  locally  scarce  species  or  on  those  which  were  once  common,  but 
which  like  the  sparrow,  are  disappearing.  So  this  is  an  appeal  to  all  of  you 
who  have  lists  made  from  Norfolk  sites  which  pre-date  the  1999  Flora,  to  let 
us  have  them  or  copies.  Also  if  you  know  of  any  other  source  of  old  records, 
apart  from  those  in  the  county’s  past  Floras,  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society 
or  in  the  herbarium  Castle  Museum,  please  pass  on  details  to  us.  All  of  this 
will  help  us  with  our  knowledge  of  where  plants  used  to  grow  and  hopefully 
will  help  us  re-find  some  of  them. 
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The  first  East  Norfolk  records  reported  in  2000  were  both  of  Musk 
Stork’s-bill,  Erodium  moschatum.  James  Goodwin  found  it  in  mown  grass  in 
the  grounds  of  the  University  of  East  Anglia  in  Norwich  and  Francis  Farrow 
reported  it  from  Sheringham.  As  it  seems  to  flower  early  in  the  year  it  is, 
perhaps,  most  easily  seen  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  Later  in  the  year,  a visit 
by  the  Flora  Group  to  the  fishing  lakes  at  Bawburgh  produced  an 
astoundingly  long  list  of  almost  300  species.  Amongst  these  were  Green 
Figwort,  Scrophularia  umbrosa  and  the  nationally  scarce  Bearded  Fescue, 
Vulpia  ciliata  subsp.  ambigua.  Green  Figwort  was  also  found  at  Wheatfen 
Broad  by  Alec  Bull  and  Bearded  Fescue  was  found  at  Coltishall  by  Bob 
Leaney.  Another  scarce  grass.  Smooth  Brome,  Bromus  racemosus  was 
discovered  by  Arthur  Copping  during  a Society  excursion  to  old  meadows  at 
Shelfanger.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a visit  to  Catfield  Hall  estate  with 
Roy  Baker  led  to  the  discovery  of  a large  colony  of  Crested  Buckler-fern, 
Dryopteris  cristata,  and  this  is  possibly  one  of  the  most  important  sites  in  the 
country  for  this  Red  Data  Book  species.  Also  at  this  site,  Alec  Bull  reported 
a naturalized  thicket  of  the  ericaceous  shrub  Shallon,  Gaultheha  shallon. 

Hybrid  dog-roses  and  sweet-briars  are  probably  much  under-recorded  in  the 
county.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Primavesi  was  kind  enough  to  identify  a couple  of 
specimens  for  us,  namely  Rosa  micrantha  x canina  from  Wheatfen,  which  is 
likely  to  be  fairly  widespread,  and  Rosa  canina  x agrestis  from  Eaton, 
Norwich.  This  latter  is  extremely  rare,  as  Small-leaved  Sweet-briar,  Rosa 
agrestis  is  itself  a nationally  scarce  species.  Some  other  interesting  records 
include  Tall  Ramping-fumitory,  Fumaria  bastardii  and  American 
Winter-cress,  Barbarea  verna  from  Felthorpe  (Laurie  Hall);  Tasteless 
Water-pepper,  Persicaria  mitis  from  Sweetbriar  Marshes,  Norwich  (Craig 
Robson);  Bastard  Cabbage,  Rapistrum  rugosum  from  Waxham  (Bob 
Leaney)  and  Bullwort,  Ammi  majus  from  Old  Costessey  (Richard 
Chancellor). 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  plants  are  continuing  to  survive  at  known 
sites,  so  it  was  good  to  see  three  flourishing  colonies  of  Thin-spiked 
Wood-sedge,  Carex  strigosa  when  the  Flora  Group  visited  Foxley  Wood. 
R.P.  Libbey  first  reported  this  in  1954  and  Alec  Bull  has  known  it  there  since 
1968.  A visitor  to  the  county,  Rob  Woodall,  reported  Long-bracted  Sedge, 
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Carex  extensa  at  Cley.  This  is  its  only  East  Norfolk  site  where  it  has  been 
well  known  for  many  years  - it  was  found  on  Cley  beach  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Bryant  on  June  the  18*  1776!  Stephen  Martin  found  the  garden  escape, 
Centaurea  dealbata,  on  Mundesley  cliffs  where  Ernest  Daniels  had  seen  it  in 
1973.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  rediscovery  is  that  of  Lesser  Skullcap, 
Scutellaria  minor,  at  Buxton  Heath  by  Rob  Yaxley. 

Rob  Yaxley  has  also  been  active  in  West  Norfolk,  finding  Lady’s-mantle, 
Alchemilla  filicaulis  subsp.  vestita,  which  must  be  the  plant  of  the  year  as  it 
is  a new  vice-county  record.  During  the  year,  Alec  Bull  has  been  continuing 
his  on-going  survey  of  the  STANTA  training  area  and  has  found  the  hybrid 
pondweed,  Potamogeton  x zizii  in  Westmere,  a speciality  of  Breckland 
meres,  and  last  seen  there  in  1966  as  well  as  many  other  unusual  plants  in 
new  sites.  John  Williamson  has  found  six  more  sites  for  Mistletoe,  Viscum 
album,  in  West  Norfolk,  but  must  have  had  his  eyes  down  sometimes  to  spot 
a new  colony  of  Hard-fern,  Blechnum  spicant  at  Roydon.  Quite  a number  of 
casual  plants  have  turned  up  including  Goat’s-rue,  Galega  officinalis  at 
Merton  (David  Mathias),  Woad,  Isatis  tinctoria  at  Binham  (Ian  Johnson)  and 
Crown  Vetch,  Securigera  varia  in  King’s  Lynn  (Robin  Stevenson).  Hoary 
Mustard,  Hirschfeldia  incana  was  spotted  in  King’s  Lynn  by  Ken  Beckett 
who  has  also  been  observing  a self-sown  peach  tree  which  began  as  a 
seedling  growing  between  fence  and  pavement  in  1998  and  in  spite  of 
suffering  a great  deal  of  damage,  is  still  thriving.  The  annual  Hare’s-tail 
grass,  Lagurus  ovatus,  was  recorded  in  Holme  dunes  in  the  summer  by  Robin 
Stevenson  and  at  the  same  site  in  January  2001  by  Alec  Bull.  With  our 
changing  climate  it  is  a plant  which  could  well  become  established. 

In  the  spring  a large  colony  of  Summer  Snowflake,  Leucojum  aestivum,  was 
found  at  Cockthorpe  in  open  grassland  by  John  and  Jill  White.  Later  in  the 
summer  after  a Flora  Group  meeting  at  Cockthorpe,  some  members  went  to 
Warham  Camp  where  Frances  Schumann  observed  a curious  brome  grass 
which  was  finally  identified  as  Smooth  Brome,  Bromus  racemosus,  recorded 
only  once  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Flora  survey  (see  also  Arthur 
Copping’s  record  from  Shelfanger  above).  The  Flora  Group  also  made 
interesting  finds  during  their  meetings  such  as  Common  Meadow-rue, 
Thalictrum  flavum  at  Hempton  near  Fakenham,  Green  Bristle-grass,  Setaria 
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viridis  in  Swaffham,  Narrow-leaved  Marsh-orchid,  Dactylorhiza 
traunsteineh  both  at  East  Walton  and  near  Dereham,  Broad-leaved 
Helleborine  Epipactis  helleborine  at  Cranwich  and  Lesser  Meadow-rue, 
Thalictrum  minus  at  Snettisham  while  a pasture  at  L>nford  visited  with  Nick 
Gibbons  produced  a great  list  of  wet  ground  plants.  Lists  and  records  are 
always  welcomed. 

The  Flora  Group  runs  a full  programme  of  meetings  each  year  and  a copy 
can  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  in  joining  their  botanical  forays.  Please 
contact  either  of  the  recorders. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  NATURALISTS’  SOCIETY 

The  Society  is  proud  to  present  the  work  of  three  of  its  members  in  the 
Occasional  Publication  Series  of  the  Transactions.  Each  publication  reflects 
their  knowledge,  e.vpertise  and  grasp  of  the  world  of  nature  in  Norfolk  and 
the  challenges  for  conservation  and  management  of  the  countryside. 

THE  STUDY  OF  PLANT  GALLS  IN  NORFOLK  provides  a 
comprehensive  e.xamination  of  the  responses  by  plants  to  invash  e organisms. 
This  is  a first  class  publication  both  for  the  begirmer  and  the  expert.  It  is  full 
of  illustrations  and  coloured  photographs.  Copies  from  Rex  Hana,  124 
Fakenham  Rd.  Taverham,  Norwich  NR8  6QH 

GRASSHOPPERS  & ALLIED  INSECTS  OF  NORFOLK  takes  the  reader 
through  the  life  histories  of  bush-crickets,  groundhoppers.  crickets, 
grasshoppers  and  earwigs.  pro\ides  data  with  maps  of  the  current  Norfolk 
status,  looks  at  tlie  histoiy'  of  the  Norfolk  landscape  and  describes  the  sites  to 
visit  within  the  county.  Coloured  photographs  are  used  to  illustrate  the  te.xl. 
Copies  from  Da\id  Richmond.  42,  Richmond  Drive.  Reepham,  NR  10  4LS 

BIRDS  IN  NORFOLK  AND  THE  LAW,  PAST  & PRESENT  reviews  the 
whole  history  of  bird  protection  in  Norfolk  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It 
is  illustrated  with  photographs  relating  to,  and  of,  birds.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  from  Martin  George,  Marsh  House,  Tinkers’  Lane,  Stmmpshaw, 
NR13  4HT 
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RECENT  BRYOPHYTE  RECORDS  (1999-2000),  INCLUDING  ONE 
SPECIES  NEW  TO  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  AND  SEVEN  NEW  TO 

NORFOLK 

J B Mott 

62  Great  Melton  Road,  Hethersett,  Norwich,  NR9  3HA 

& 

D F Strauss 

Valley  Cottage,  Brundish,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  IP  13  SAY 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Flora  in  May  1999,  we  have  had  a useful  group 
of  botanists  assisting  with  bryophyte  recording,  most  having  helped  with  the 
Flora.  It  is  difficult  to  list  them  all  but  the  main  helpers  have  been;  A.L.Bull, 
R,W. Ellis,  M.Ghullam,  L.Hall,  W, Mitchell,  J.B.Mott,  P.Negal,  F. Schumann, 
C.R. Stevenson,  D.F. Strauss  & P.Westley. 

This  increase  in  interest  has  resulted  in  one  find  new  to  the  British  Isles, 
seven  new  to  Norfolk,  six  new  for  VC27  and  two  for  VC28  and  numerous 
new  10  km  square  finds.  As  regards  the  latter,  only  the  very  rare  (3  or  less  10 
km  squares)  and  rare  (in  4-6,  10  km  squares),  have  been  included.  There  have 
also  been  several  re-finds  which  have  not  been  seen  since  1950  or  earlier. 

Lophocolea  semiteres,  VC28,  new  for  Norfolk,  and  Hennediella 
macrophylla,  VC28,  new  for  Norfolk,  were  discussed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Norfolk  Norwich  Naturalists  ’ Society,  Vol.  32,  Part  1,  August  1999. 

Liverworts 

Cephalozia  connivens,  rotten  stump,  Felthorpe,  VC27,  TGll,  2000,  LH. 
Refound  for  10  km.  Recorded  much  more  in  the  past,  needs  looking  for  in 
suitable  habitats  such  as  old  rotten  stumps  in  carr. 

Cephaloziella  hampeana,  on  rotting  thatch  on  an  old  boathouse,  Fairhaven 
Garden  Trust,  NC27,  TG31,  2000,  DFS.  New  for  10  km.  Very  small  so 
easily  overlooked.  Look  for  in  open  acidic  habitats. 

Lophocolea  semiteres,  on  a fallen  birch  bole  in  woodland,  Felthorpe 
Common,  VC27,  TGI  1,  1999,  LH.  New  for  VC27.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
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occurrence  of  male  material  in  Norfolk.  A recently  introduced  species  which 
forms  distinct  light  green  mats  around  trees,  on  shady  peat  banks  and 
depressions  in  heathland. 

Lophozia  personii,  on  chalk  slope  in  old  disused  chalk  pit,  Alderford 
Common,  VC27,  TGll,  1999,  IBM  & DFS.  New  for  Norfolk.  Small  plant 
to  5 mm,  easily  overlooked.  A strong  calcicolous  pioneer  species  of  loose  or 
disturbed  chalk  in  old  chalk  workings.  Very  few  recordings  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Marchantia  polymorpha  subsp.  ruderalis,  damp  sandy  soil  on  bank  of 
disused  flooded  sand/gravel  pit,  Lynford,  VC28,  TL89,  2000,  DFS.  New  for 
VC28.  (Subsp.  not  recorded  separately  in  Flora).  Need  to  check  the  rounded 
appendage  of  each  ventral  scale  is  more  or  less  entire  in  the  ssp.  polymorpha, 
but  dentate  in  ssp.  ruderalis. 

Pellia  neesiana,  in  raised  area  of  fen,  Catfield  Hall  Estate,  Catfield,  VC27, 
TG32,  2000,  REB  & RWE.  New  for  10km.  Only  second  record  for  Norfolk. 
This  species  is  confused  with  Pellia  epiphylla  and  is  therefore  much 
under-recorded.  Must  have  female  inflorescences  to  distinguish. 

Ptilidium  pulcherrimum,  on  horizontal  sallow  branch  over  water  filled  ditch. 
Barton  Broad  NWT  Reserve,  VC27,  TG32,  2000,  CRS  et  al.  New  for  10  km 
and  new  for  the  Broads. 

Riccardia  midtifida,  damp  sandy  soil  on  bank  of  disused  flooded  sand/gravel 
pit,  Lynford,  VC28,  TL89,  2000,  DFS.  New  for  10km.  Needs  permanently 
moist  conditions  so  that  the  dr\  years  we  have  been  experiencing  until  2000 
may  have  reduced  its  occurrence. 

Sphaerocarpus  texanus,  on  tv\'0  separate  stations  in  fresh  stubble,  Felthorpe, 
VC27,  TGll,  1999,  LH.  New  for  10  km.  Should  be  looked  for  in 
non-calcareous  sandy  soils.  The  fact  that  farmers  tend  to  plough  and  drill  on 
the  same  day  to  retain  moisture  is  not  good  for  this  species. 

Mosses 

Brachythecium  glareosum,  on  slope  on  soft  chalk  in  disused  pit,  Alderford 
Common.  VC27,  TG21,  1999.  DFS  & IBM.  Refound  for  Norfolk.  It  should 
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be  looked  for  on  dry  calcareous  banks  at  the  edge  of  woodlands  where  it 
tolerates  some  shading.  It  associates  with  Ctenidium  molluscum, 
Homalothecium  lutescem  and  Scleropodium  purum. 

Brachythecium  salebrosum,  on  a low  decaying  branch  in  wet  woodland, 
Swanton  Abbot,  VC27,  TG22,  1997,  DFS  & ALB.  New  for  VC27. 
(Confirmation  came  after  the  Flora  was  published).  A species  of  rotting 
wood  in  wet  shady  woodlands.  Perhaps  overlooked  as  B.  rutabulum,  with 
which  it  grows.  Can  only  be  identified  with  certainty  when  setae  are  present, 
which  are  smooth,  whereas  in  B.  rutabulum  they  are  papillose. 

Bryum  algovicum  var.  rutheanum,  on  recently  exposed  sandy  gravel  in  old 
gravel  pits,  Bawburgh  Fishery  Lakes,  VC27,  TGIO,  2000,  DFS..  New  for 
VC27.  Normally  grows  on  basic  sand  dunes  along  the  coast  as  green  patches 
or  tufts. 

Bryum  dunense,  on  recently  exposed  sandy  gravel  in  old  gravel  pits, 
Bawburgh  Lakes  Fishery,  VC27,  TGIO,  2000,  CRS.  New  for  VC27.  Also 
found  on  edge  of  flooded  gravel  pits,  Whitlingham  Country  Park,  VC27, 
TG20,  2000,  CRS. 

Bryum  imbricatum,  damp  sandy  soil  by  small  pool  in  dunes.  Holme  Dunes, 
VC28,  TF74,  1999,  DFS.  Refound  for  10  km.  Only  second  record  for 
Norfolk.  Need  to  look  in  summer  when  capsules  appear  for  correct 
identification. 

Bryum  pallens,  on  recently  exposed  sandy  gravel  in  old  gravel  pits, 
Bawburgh  Lakes  Fishery,  VC27,  TGIO,  2000,  CRS.  New  for  10  km.  Grows 
on  damp  soils  by  streams,  on  woodland  rides  and  in  cultivated  fields  and 
meadows.  The  pink  or  brownish  colour  makes  it  easy  to  recognize. 

Bryum  pallescens,  on  recently  exposed  damp  sandy  gravel  near  flooded 
gravel  pits,  Bawburgh  Fishery  Lakes,  VC27,  TGIO,  2000,  CRS  & DFS. 
New  for  Norfolk.  Sand  dunes,  old  gravel  workings.  Very  rare  all  over  East 
Anglia. 

Calliergon  stramineum,  in  Sphagnum  spp.,  Felthorpe,  VC27,  TGll,  2001, 
LH  & DFS.  New  for  10  km.  Very  few  records  for  East  Anglia. 
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Cinclidotus  fontinaloides,  on  Alder  roots  in  between  low  and  high  tide.  River 
Yare,  Whitlingham,  Norwich,  VC27,  TG20,  2000,  CRS.  New  for  Norfolk. 
On  sallow  bough  lying  between  high  and  low  water  level,  Wheatfen  Ted  Ellis 
Trust,  VC27,  TG30,  2001,  RWE.  New  for  10  km.  There  should  be  more 
suitable  sites  along  the  Yare. 

Dicranum  majus,  two  large  patches  by  base  of  tree,  Smallburgh  Fen  NWT 
Reserve,  VC27,  TG32,  2000,  RWE  et  al.  New  for  10  km.  First  record  in  the 
Broads.  Worth  looking  for  in  acidic  woodland. 

Dicranum  tauricum,  on  rotten  pine  stump,  Kimberley  Park,  VC27,  TGOO, 
1999,  IBM  & DFS.  New  for  10km.  Also  found  on  a birch  tree,  Felthorpe 
Common,  Felthorpe,  VC27,  TGll,  1999,  CRS.  New  for  10  km.  Occurs  in 
isolated  small  cushions  as  an  epiphyte,  usually  on  birch. 

Drepanocladus  revolvens,  acidic  mire  in  among  Sphagnum  spp..  Holt 
Lowes,  VC27,  TG03,  1998,  CRS  & DFS.  New  for  VC27.  All  other  records 
for  Drepanocladus  are  for  D.  cossoii.  (Confirmation  came  after  the  Flora 
was  published).  Likes  very  acidic  conditions  rarely  found  in  Norfolk. 

Ephemenim  recurvi folium,  exposed  chalk  bank,  Bath  Hills,  Ditchingham, 
VC27,  TM39,  2000,  CRS  et  al.  New  for  10  km.  only  third  record  for 
Norfolk.  Also  found  on  clay  soil  on  side  of  dyke.  King’s  L\Tin,  VC28,  TF62, 
2001,  CRS.  Probably  under-recorded  because  of  its  small  size. 

Ephemenim  serratum  var.  minutissimum,  on  stubble  field  at  southern  edge  of 
Foxley  Wood,  NWT  Reserve,  VC27,  TG02,  1999,  JBM.  New  for  10km, 
only  third  recent  record  for  Norfolk.  Again  probably  under-recorded  because 
of  its  small  size.  Look  for  in  acidic  stubbles. 

Eucladium  vertici datum,  on  shaded  east  side  of  old  brick  culvert  over 
stream,  Kimberley  Park,  Kimberley,  VC27,  TGOO,  1999,  JBM  & DFS. 
Refound  for  VC27.  Will  only  grow  on  base  rich  rocks  or  brick  walls  when 
kept  permanently  damp  or  wet. 

Fissidens  exilis,  on  bare  mud  at  side  of  pond,  Gillingham  Thicks,  VC27, 
TM49,  2000,  JBM  & DFS.  New  for  10  km.  A winter  ephemeral  growing  on 
acidic  clay  soils  in  woodland,  preferably  with  no  leaf  litter. 
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Homalia  trichomanoides,  on  ash  bole  in  wet  ditch  in  wood,  Gillingham 
Thicks,  TM49,  2000,  JBM  & DFS.  New  for  10  km.  Grows  on  mainly  ash 
bases  by  streams,  growing  above  water  level  but  in  zone  liable  to  occasional 
flooding,  also  coppice  stumps. 

Hookeha  lucens,  on  sides  of  drainage  channel  feeding  into  the  river  Glaven, 
under  deep  shade.  Holt  Lowes  NWT  Reserve,  VC27,  TG03,  2000,  CRS  et 
al.  We  went  to  check  that  this  species  was  still  surviving  despite  conservation 
measures.  It  is  growing  well  in  numerous  stations.  Also  found  on  banks  of 
drainage  ditch  and  in  carr.  Honing  Common,  VC27,  TG32,  2001,  CRS  et  al., 
last  seen  in  1991  by  ALB.  Very  few  records  for  East  Anglia.  Prefers  damp 
shaded  noncalcareous  soils. 

Microbryum  davallianum,  on  recently  exposed  sandy  gravel  in  old  gravel 
pits,  Bawburgh  Lakes  Fishery,  VC27.  TGIO,  2000,  CRS.  New  for  10km.  A 
pioneer  plant  of  disturbed  calcareous  soil  such  as  stubble  fields,  path  sides, 
quarries  and  sand  dunes. 

Orthotrichum  lyellii,  on  elder  near  river  Yare,  Whitlingham  Country  Park, 
VC27,  TG20,  2000,  CRS.  New  for  10  km.  Predominantly  a western 
epiphyte,  requires  humid  elder  thickets. 

Orthotrichum  stramineum,  on  willow  branch  at  edge  of  fen  woodland, 
Roydon  Fen,  Diss,  VC27,  TM17,  1999,  DFS.  New  for  Norfolk.  Rare  in  East 
Anglia. 

Plagiomnium  cuspidatum,  on  damp  bank  on  peaty/sandy  soil  at  edge  of  fen 
woodland,  Wheatfen  Ted  Ellis  Trust,  Surlingham,  VC27,  TG30,  1999,  JBM 
& DFS.  New  for  VC27.  Also  found  in  wet  part  of  Fairhaven  Garden  Trust, 
VC27,  TG31,  2000,  LH.  New  for  10  km. 

Platygyrium  repens,  on  alder  at  45°  slant.  Poor  Fen,  Glebe  Farm,  Carleton 
Forehoe,  VC27,  TGOO,  1999,  DFS.  New  for  10km.  Easily  overlooked  as 
Hypnum  resupinatum. 

Pohlia  wahlenhergii,  growing  for  60  m along  centre  of  hard  chalky  track  in 
tall  oak  wood,  well  shaded.  Site  is  125  m east  of  main  junction  of  tracks. 
Hmdolveston  Wood.  VC27,  TG02,  2000,  RWE.  Refound  for  VC27. 
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Racomitrium  aciculare,  growing  on  a flat  sandstone  gravestone.  Rosary' 
Cemetery,  Norwich,  VC27,  TG20,  2000,  RF.  New  for  Norfolk.  Really  only 
grows  in  western  hills. 

Rhytidiadelphus  loreus,  in  some  old  pits  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thetford 
Rugby  Ground,  VC28,  TL88,  2000,  CR5.  New  for  VC28  & refound  for 
Norfolk.  Prefers  very  sheltered,  locally  humid  wooded  thickets. 

Schistidium  crassipilum,  Ditchingham  Churchyard,  VC27,  TM39,  2000, 
CRS.  New  for  Norfolk,  not  previously  recorded  separately  from  S. 
apocarpum. 

Thuidium  abietinum,  grassy  depression  near  entry  to  old  lime  kiln,  Alderford 
Common,  VC27,  TGll,  1999,  IBM  & DFS.  Refound  for  10  km.  A chalk 
grassland  species. 

Timmia  megapolitana,  ssp.  megapolitana,  in  alder  or  sallow  carr  on  the  edge 
of  tidal  reed  fen,  Wheatfen  Ted  Ellis  Trust,  VC27,  TG30,  2000,  RWE.  New 
for  British  Isles.  Porley  & Ellis  are  preparing  a detailed  paper  for  the 
Journal  of  Bryology  to  be  be  published  later  in  the  year. 

Tortula  acaulon  var.  schreberiana,  sandy  bank,  Felthorpe,  VC27,  TGll, 
2000,  LH.  New  for  10  km.  Only  second  record  for  Norfolk. 

Ulota  phyllantha,  on  mature  elders  in  large  pit  in  centre  of  heath,  Abel 
Heath,  Blickling,  VC27,  TGI2,  1999,  IBM.  New  for  10km.  Also  found  on 
sallow  at  edge  of  carr.  Great  Fen,  Barton  Broad,  VC27,  TG32,  2000,  DFS. 
New  for  10km. 

Weissia  brachycarpa  var.  obliqua,  colonising  bare  sand,  old  gravel  pits, 
Bawburgh  Fishery  Lakes,  VC27,  TGIO,  2000,  LH  & DFS.  Refound  for 
VC27. 

Weissia  longifolia  var.  longifolia,  in  abandoned  arable  field,  Bawsey  Drain, 
Gaywood,  King’s  Lynn,  VC28,  TF62,  1999,  CR5.  New  for  Norfolk. 

Recorders:  REB,  R E Baker;  ALB,  A L Bull;  RWE,  R W Ellis;  RF,  R Fisk;  LH,  L 
Hall;  WM,  W Vlitchell;  JBM.  J B Mott;  CRS,  C R Stevenson;  DFS,  D F Strauss. 
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Miscellaneous  observations 

Notes  on  the  lichens  of  north-facing  church  walls.  During  a recent  survey 
for  the  Biodiversity  Action  Species  Lecanactis  hemisphaerica  by  myself  and 
Vince  Giavarini,  a lichenologist  from  Dorset,  a number  of  other  interesting 
lichens  were  found  growing  on  the  north  walls  of  churches  in  the  eastern 
coastal  part  of  the  County. 

Lecanactis  hemisphaerica  is  now  known  from  five  churches  in  Norfolk 
where  it  grows  on  the  north  or  occasionally  west  walls  often  within  the 
tracery  of  window  arches.  In  addition  to  the  two  recorded  in  Lambley  (1989) 
(Filby  and  Runham)  there  are  now  three  others  namely  Winterton,  Mautby 
and  Ingham.  The  latter  is  the  most  northerly  known  site  in  the  British  Isles. 
However,  the  current  status  of  the  taxa  is  under  review  as  it  appears  identical 
in  many  respects  with  Lecanactis  grumulosa  a rare  species  with  even  fewer 
sites  in  the  British  Isles. 

A surprise  was  the  abundance  of  an  overlooked  lichen,  Opegrapha  arenisida, 
this  is  a species  which  gives  the  appearance  of  small  pieces  of  white 
crumpled  paper  with  small  black  dots  called  pycnidia.  Until  recently  this  has 
been  considered  to  be  nationally  rare  with  only  very  few  records  from  coastal 
habitats  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Isles  of  Scilly  and  south-west  Wales. 
However,  it  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  a small  group  of  species  which  favour 
dry  sheltered  north  walls  of  churches  and  was  found  during  the  survey  on  1 8 
churches  including  Horsey  and  Southrepps  where  it  covered  large  areas  and 
was  occasionally  fhiiting.  In  addition  to  Norfolk  it  has  been  found  in  Dorset 
and  Suffolk  in  similar  situations. 

A third  species  was  Arthonia  pruinata  (syn.  Arthonia  impolita)  which  until 
recently  was  not  known  on  stonework,  though  unlike  the  other  two  it  also 
occurs  on  old  trees  in  parkland  and  roadsides  in  Norfolk.  However,  it  is  now 
known  on  a number  of  churches  including  Hickling  and  Mautby  where  it 
forms  fawn  coloured  patches  on  north  facing  wooden  doors  and  stonework. 

Peter  Lambley 
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